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Who Is Responsible ? 


Seventy persons have been killed and 
four hundred injured in accidents to 
trains on the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad in the past twenty- 
seven months. The last of these accidents 
is the worst. In the rear-end collision at 
North Haven last week, twenty-one pas- 
sengers were killed and forty injured. 
But in five other accidents during a little 
more than two years thirty-nine persons 
were killed. 

Who is responsible? 

The answer is plain—the New Haven’s 
board of directors. 

One serious accident on a railroad 
might be—an accident. Two serious ac- 
cidents near together might be a coinci- 
dence. But six serious accidents within 
a little over two years constitute an in- 
dictment. 

The men who must answer to the in- 
dictment are the directors of the road. 

The New Haven road is in a state of 
demoralization. The directors have allow- 
ed it to get into that state. 

The New Haven’s money has been used 
for the purpose of creating a vast mo- 
nopoly of transportation, steam, electric 
and water, in the New Eng'and territory. 
The directors have allowed it to be so 
used. 

The New Haven’s power has been ex- 
erted not to make travel on its trains 
safe, but to make competition with its 
lines unsafe. The directors have consent- 
ed to this use of its power. 

The frightful accident record of the 
New Haven spells out the contemptuous 
declaration of a great railroad magnate 
of a past age, “The public be damned.” 


The directors have permitted this cynical 
defiance to be made the road’s motto. 

What do the directors of the New Ha- 
ven propose to do about it? 

Theirs is the immediate responsibility. 
But the ultimate responsibility goes 
deeper. 

The stockholders of the New Haven 
have permitted this condition to arise. 
They have kept this board of directors 
in power. They have approved the policy 
which the directors have carried out. 

The seventy lives which the New Ha- 
ven has taken, and the untold suffering 
which it has caused in the past twenty- 
eight months, lie at their door. 

They own the railroad. They are trus- 
tees to the public for the management of 
travel on this public highway. They have 
allowed their servants to subordinate the 
safety of the public to other and sordid 
considerations. It is time for them to act. 

The stockholders of the New Haven 
should demand that their servants, the 
directors, make travel on the New Haven 
safe. If these directors will not do it, they 
should find others who will. 


Some Lessons of the Wreck 


Out of the confusion which always fol- 
lows such an accident as that on the New 
Haven road last week, several things 
stand out clear. But care must be taken 
to keep the proper proportion between 
them. 

Every such accident emphasizes the 
fact that no heavy express train running 
at a high rate of speed ought to have a 
single wooden car in it. The all-steel or 
the steel-frame car ought to be made uni- 
versal in the makeup of such trains. 
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But the steel car is by no means the 
complete solution of the problem. The 
steel car corresponds to the’lifeboat on 
the ocean liner. It is needed to protect 
life when an unavoidable accident occurs. 
But it does nothing to prevent accidents. 
What is fundamentally needed is not cars 
which will save people’s lives when trains 
run into each other or off the track. The 
fundamental need is conditions which 
will keep trains from running off the 
track or into each other. 

A second thing which stands out is the 
fact that the block system of train con- 
trol is not yet perfect. A system which 
does not work well when it is foggy is not 
a perfect system. For it is bound to be 
foggy sometimes, and trains must run 
all the time. 

A system which does not protect a 
train when it is compelled to stop at the 
beginning of a block—just beyond the 
danger signal—is not a perfect system. 

A system which depends as much as do 
the present day block systems on the hu- 
man element is not a perfect system. 

What is needed to make railway travel 
safe from the danger of collisions is an 
automatic block system which will infal- 
libly stop a train a perfectly safe dis- 
tance from any train in front, and stop 
it whether the engineer can see the signal 
or not, whether he is awake or asleep, 
alive or dead. 

Such automatic systems have been in- 
vented. They are in use in New York on 
the subway and the Hudson tunnels. They 
will be put in use when the railroads are 
ready to do it. 

In a report of a board established by 
Congress to study the question of block 
signals and train control, these signifi- 
cant statements were made: 


The board has no hesitancy in saying that 
had the railroads directed the same effort 
toward the development of automatic train- 
control apparatus that has been devoted to 
the development of interlocking and block- 
signaling apparatus, we should now have 
adequate installations of automatic train- 
control devices which would permit an en- 
gineman to handle his train without inter- 
ference as long as he did it properly, but 
would intervene to stop his train if he dis- 
regarded a stop signal or ran at excessive 
speed where speed restriction was pre- 
scribed. 


Lastly, it is clear that so long as acci- 
dent prevention must depend largely 
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upon the human factor, the most impor- 
tant human factor is that involved in 
the men at the top. 

There is a widespread belief, which 
has found expression in official utter- 
ances, that “men take chances.” It is a 
matter of common conviction that engi- 
neers often run past danger signals. They 
probably do. 

But there is little doubt that the man- 
agers of. any railroad could stop their 
men from running past signals if they 
wanted to stop them badly enough. Reck- 


‘less operation of trains means bad man- 


agement. Careless employees mean care- 
less—or worse—employers. The human 
factor on the engine can be made a factor 
of safety just as soon as the human fac- 
tor in the manager’s chair and in the 
directors’ room wants to make it. so. 

We would like to see a law enacted 
making it a criminal offense, punishable 
by a heavy penalty, for an engineer to 
run past a danger signal, no matter what 
happened as a result. But we would make 
the culprit, not the engineer, but the rail- 
road. A few fines of five thousand dollars 
each, paid out of the treasury of the 
railroad, might do much to make its engi- 
neers obey danger signals. 


If Tammany Should Win— 


If Tammany should win in New York 
City this fall, the responsibility will rest 
with one man. 

Mr. Gaynor, for four years a mayor 
far from unsatisfactory to Tammany 
who elected him, was perfectly will- 
ing to accept a renomination at the 
hands of Tammany. But he did not get 
it. 

Thereupon he turned on Tammany and 
vigorously denounced its wickednesses. 
He accepted an independent nomination 
for mayor. The platform on which he is 
to run is his own personality. 

Mayor Gaynor’s exasperation at his 
rejection by Tammany is doubtless nat- 
ural. For altho he is not at all the typical 
Tammany mayor, it was not because of 
anything in his record that Tammany re- 
fused to renominate him. 

He had reason to feel aggrieved. 

But if he wanted to punish Tammany 
for deserting him, he has selected the 
wrong way to do it. 

There is one way to beat Tammany, 
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that is to unite the forces against it. 
From a three-cornered fight, nobody but 
Tammany is likely to profit. 

Mayor Gaynor is an astute man. But 
this time he has made a blunder. He is 
allowing Tammany to use him as a cat’s 
paw. The whole city will pay for the 
chestnuts if he succeeds in pulling them 
out of the fire. 


The Federation of Students 


The Foundation for Internationalism at 
The Hague in its recent volume, Scientific 
Internationalism, gives the names, offi- 
cers, forms of organization and brief his- 
torical sketches of 614 international or- 
ganizations and institutions, many hold- 
ing periodic world congresses and not a 
few maintaining an official organ of their 
own. These organizations and institu- 
tions embrace every field of scholastic ac- 
tivity from literature to geodesy, from 
theology to scientific photography, from 
history to technology. Indeed there is 
hardly an important human endeavor 
that is not now organized on an interna- 
tional scale. 

In the world of education, as might be 
expected, the international movement has 
progressed more rapidly than anywhere 
else. Almost all institutions of higher 
learning, both here and abroad, maintain 
courses of instruction that stimulate in- 
terest in international relations and tend 
to develop what President Butler has 
happily termed “the international mind.” 

The movement already begun for the 
interchange of scholars and students now 
bids fair to spread over the whole world. 
To mention only the interchanges in 
which the United States is concerned, it 
will be remembered that Columbia and 
Harvard have exchanges with Berlin, 
Harvard with Paris, the Carnegie Fsun- 
dation with Japan and Latin America, 
the Japan Society of New York with 
Japan, the American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation with Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den, and the University of California 
with the University of Mexico, while the 
University of Wisconsin proposes to in- 
vite a German lecturer to visit her every 
other year. Under the Albert Kahn Foun- 
dation, two young scholars or professors 
each year in France, Germany, England, 
Japan and the United States are given a 
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free trip around the world with $300 ad- 
ditional for souvenirs. 

As the professors are interchanging, 
so are the students. There are already 
several organizations in existence to 
take students from one country to an- 
other. The Rhodes scholarships at Ox- 
ford, the scholarships maintained by 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
to bring young Scandinavians to Amer- 
ican universities and technical schools, 
and the Association for the International 
Interchange of Students between North 
America and the United Kingdom, whose 
central bureau is in London, are perhaps 
the best known examples of these. But 
the students of the world are migrating 
now with or without these foundations, 
as they did in the Middle Ages. It is esti- 
mated that there are at least 2500 for- 
eign students at the present moment in 
the United States and 25,000 in the other 
nations of the world. 

The half million students of the world 
are the picked young men and women of 
the age. The 25,000 who leave their na- 
tive lands to acquire foreign culture are 
the picked students of the world. They 
are the ones who will play a leading part 
in guiding the destiny of their countries 
in the coming generation. 

These are the students who have been 
chiefly instrumental in organizing the In- 
ternational Federation of Students, which 
has just held its eighth annual congress 
at Cornell University, and which is now 
completing its three weeks’ tour of the 
United States. 

The International Federation of Stu- 
dents is an amalgamation of three great 
student organizations, the Corda Fratres 
of Europe, the Association of Cosmopoli- 
tan Clubs of the United States, and the 
Liga de los Estudiantes of South Amer- 
ica. The Corda Fratres was founded in 
1898, one year before the assembling of 
the First Hague Conference. Tho at first 
composed mostly of the students of the 
Latin countries, it now covers the whole 
of Europe. 

The Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs 
was founded at the University of Wis- 
consin in 1903. There are now chapters 
in about thirty of our leading American 
universities, with a combined member- 
ship of 1°00 students. They publish a 
monthly magazine, The Cosmopolitan 
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Student, at Madison, Wisconsin. Presi- 
dent Eliot has declared that the Harvard 
Cosmopolitan Club is the most interest- 
ing in the university. The Cornell Cosmo- 
politan Club delights in a beautiful and 
commodious club house which cost some 
$50,000. 

The Federation of Students has now 
branches in China, Japan and India, so 
that it is today truly worldwide in char- 
acter, and its congress, as Baron d’Es- 
tournelles de Constant has said, is a min- 
iature Hague Conference. 

We have not the space here to give the 
history and the detailed aims of the fed- 
eration. Suffice it to say that it purposes 
to promote among students closer rela- 
tions and understanding and to encour- 
age the study of international problems 
and relations. While not, strictly speak- 
ing, a peace society, the movement tends 
in that direction. In no sense, how- 
ever, will it commit itself to any spe- 
cial religious, political or economic 
principles. Its motto is Elihu Burritt’s 
inspired phrase, “Above all nations is 
humanity.” 

We welcome these bright and eager 
young men to our shores—we wish the 
young women could have come too—and 
we especially commend to them the study 
of the history of the formation of the 
United States of America out of sov- 
ereign and independent states and the 
Constitution of our Federal Republic. 
Perhaps the United States furnishes the 
key to the solution of the greatest inter- 
national problem that will confront the 
nations tomorrow—the federation of the 
world. 


A Tax on Imports of Information 


We have in many respects approved of 
the tariff bill now pending in the Senate, 
but there is one provision which is wholly 
bad, that is the proposal to place a duty 
of fifteen per cent on books in foreign 
languages. Only Spain and some Span- 
ish American countries levy such a tax 
on learning, and it is as contrary to Am- 
erican ideals as it is to American prac- 
tise. 

It is justifiable by no one of the three 
theories of tariff legislation: free trade, 
tariff for revenue only or protection; for 
if it is not free trade, it will bring in very 
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little revenue, and it will not foster an 
American industry. Few, if any, more 
books in foreign languages will be print- 
cd in this country because of it, for the 
demand is too limited. But limited as 
the demand is, it is very important that 
we should be able to know what Europe 
is doing and thinking. 

It is argued in the Senate that the tax 
on paintings is justified because they are 
articles of luxury and bought only by 
the rich for their private delectation. We 
do not believe this argument is convinc- 
ing in regard to art, and it certainly does 
not apply to foreign books. They are 
bought mostly by students and poorly 
paid professors, to whom. they are indis- 
pensable for the highest efficiency in their 
vocations. To say nothing of pure liter- 
ature, more than half of the world’s work 
in science and technology is printed in 
German and French and not in English. 


The Eugenics Discussion 


The editor of the New York Medicai 
Journal seems to be worrying because the 
average man is likely to acquire a hasty 
and profound conviction on the subject 
of eugenics without knowing anything 
about the subject. He warns the com- 
munity that an untimely expression of 
“practical” eugenics by legislators who 
know nothing of the subject is going to 
make a lot of trouble. Something more 
than the zeal of breeders’ associations 
and statisticians, the Journal intimates, is 
needed at this juncture, and it quotes ap- 
provingly the remarks of Professor Ben- 
son upon legislation of the Pennsylvania 
type, that “legislative tyranny, and its 
handmaiden brutality, are increasingly 
holding sway under the guise of applied 
eugenics.” 

The evil consequences that Professor 
Benson and the editor of the Medical 
Journal: foresee, are the delay or pre- 
vention of marriage among the conscien- 
tious, and a wholesale increase of “‘com- 
mon law” relations and_ illegitimacy 
among the unprincipled. This expecta- 
tion, as every student of the history of 
moral legislation knows, is pretty well 
justified by human experience to date. 
Nevertheless, there are some offsetting 
facts to be looked at. 

Some of these are well put by Dr. Tal- 
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cott Williams, Director of the Columbia 
University School of Journalism, in a 
letter to the New York Times. The Penn- 
sylvania law, Dr. Williams thinks, is a 
counsel of perfection, and it will prob- 
ably foster the fine art of perjury, but 
it may have a large educational value. 
In the long run, Dr. Williams thinks, 
every such law does its share to break 
down the long and evil conspiracy of si- 
lence in regard to sexual relations, and 
the frightful ills that have flourished 
thru ignorance and indifference. 

The same view of the whole subject 
is that now, and for a long time to come, 
a real eugenic advance must be chiefly 
thru a conscientious reaction, by in- 
telligent individuals, to our increasing 
knowledge. The conspiracy of silence is 
broken, and there is no danger that it 
will again deceive right-thinking men 
and women with its dogma that ignor- 
ance is the mother of purity, as once it 
was of devotion. With men of such ripe 
wisdom and unquestioned standing in the 
community as Dr. Eliot, of Harvard; 
Dean Thomas M. Balliet, of New York 
University, and Philander P. Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, insisting, in the Congress of School 
Hygiene, that sex hygiene must in all 
proper ways be taught in the schools, we 
shall see an end of the mistaken op- 
position to a decent teaching of these 
things by decent-minded persons, in sub- 
stitution for the indecent teachings of 
them on school playgrounds, and in by 
and forbidden places, which has hitherto 
been tolerated. 

But even the educational side of eu- 
genics is yet far from satisfactory. Sex 
hygiene and the prevention of a legalized 
transmission of disease are important, 
but they are only a small part of a sane 
and conservative eugenics policy. The 
world will probably soon be ready to un- 
dertake the prevention of the propaga- 
tion of the feeble-minded. Beyond this, 
however, wise people will wish to move 
very cautiously. We need to know a great 
deal more than we know yet about human 
heredity, before we experiment far in 
the direction of regulation of the propo- 
gation of the human species. 

And all of these measures, momentous 
as they are, are but the negative forces 
of a movement which has a positive side 
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of yet more tremendous importance. 
Positively and constructively eugenics is 
the imperative duty of men and women 
of sound bodies, of good minds and of 
worthy character to have good-sized fam- 
ilies of sturdy children as the older fash- 
ion was. It is the duty and the high priv- 
ilege of good human stock to perpetuate a 
good human race, instead of leaving, in 
cowardice or indifference, the function of 
bearing and rearing a new generation to 
the physically, morally and mentaliy in- 
ferior. No one need feel hesitation or 
scruple about preaching this part of the 
eugenic doctrine. 


An Involuntary Venice 


It rained in New York City last week. 
This has occurred before without our 
thinking it necessary to take editorial 
cognizance of it. But the shower the 
other night was so unusual in its charac- 
ter and effects that it may interest even 
those who live a thousand miles to the 
westward and hear a great deal more 
about New York City than they like to. 

It was a heavy rain. They would have 
called it a cloudburst in that part of the 
country where the canyons are real in- 
stead of artificial. But the result was the 
same. According to the Government me- 
teorologist the fall was 3.31 inches in 
three hours. But he is a federal official 
and does not appreciate local conditions. 
Besides he lives up in a tower, high and 
dry, where the traffic is light. We meas- 
ure the rain where it ought to be meas- 
ured, on the ground. We would trust our 
own observation rather than official sta- 
tistics any day, and we are quite sure 
that the water was deeper than that in 
Times Square. We are as positive as the 
farmer who said that twelve feet of rain 
fell in a week. When his word was ques- 
tioned he said he could prove it by the 
fact that the rain barrel under his eaves- 
spout was three feet high and he had 
emptied it out four times. 

That was the trouble here. There was 
nobody to empty out Times Square the 
other night. The sewer system struck 
early in the evening and enforced a lock- 
out. The cellars and basements of the ho- 
tels were soon filled and that put a stop 
to electric lights and elevator powers. 
The guests had to climb the stairs with 
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candles just as if they were in an Eng- 
lish hotel. Taxicabs and busses were 
stuck in the streets because their carbur- 
etors are not made to work under water. 
Ladies had to be carried from curb to 
curb by their cavaliers, or in case they 
came out without one, they had to wade, 
altho the water came far above their 
ankles and almost reached the hem of 
their skirts, which as styles go nowa- 
days is pretty deep. 

Then the water took to the subway, 
and when it rose to the third rail there 
was fire and flood combined until the cur- 
rent could be turned off. So the poor pas- 
sengers supposed to arrive at their re- 
spective homes shortly after midnight 
were stalled in the cold dark subway for 
an hour or two with nothing to amuse 
them but watching the tidal level rise 
slowly toward their seats. 

No harm done after all, at least nobody 
much hurt. But we may expect more of 
such peculiar incidents in the future, 
since New York City insists on growing 
in three dimensions and all six directions. 
It is growing north, south, east, west, up 
and down at same time, and its mechan- 
ical difficulties are therefore increasing 
in geometrical proportion. The streets 
are too narrow to hold at one time all the 
people who come down from the sky- 
scrapers. And the streets are too narrow 
to hold all of the water that sometimes 
comes down from the sky. 

Of course this would not be an editor- 
ial if we did not end by proposing some- 
thing to do about it, but all we can think 
of at the moment is legislation requiring 
every motorman to take out a navigator’s 
license, every taxicab to have life pre- 
servers under the seat, and every sub- 
way train to be provided with life boats, 
and necessarily a corps of well salaried 
inspectors to see that all these things are 

done. 


A Vicious Use of Frankness 


This is a day of frankness about the 
sexual relation and the social evil. We 
are coming to believe that the way to 
keep men and women pure is not by keep- 
ing them ignorant and that the way to 
fight sexual immorality is not by shut- 
ting our eyes to the facts in regard to it. 

But there is frankness and frankness. 
The employment of the one variety may 
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do as much harm as the suppression of 
the other. 

There are now running in New York 
City two new plays in which one kind 
of frankness is displayed to an exces- 
sive degree. The one is “The Fight,” by 
Bayard Veiller, the author of another 
play, “Within the Law,” which achieved 
remarkable popularity last year. The 
other is*“The Lure,” by George Scarbor- 
ough. 

In each of these plays one of the scenes 
is laid in a house of prostitution. In 
each of them is depicted the luring of 
an utterly innocent girl into the house 
and the attempted forcing of her into a 
life of prostitution. The scenes in both 
plays are brutally frank in what they 
portray and in what they suggest. They 
ought to arouse horror that such condi- 
tions can exist. 

But they are not introduced for that 
purpose, nor is that the chief result. 

Each of these scenes is used for the 
purpose of making a good play. They 
are used as a dramatist would use any 
other melodramatic material—a horse 
race, a railroad accident, a burglary, a 
fight, a murder. ’ 

The scene is laid in a house of prosti- 
tution not because the public needs to be 
awakened to the conditions which exis‘ 
in relation to such places, but because 
the subjection of innocence to such an or- 
deal and the subsequent triumph of hero- 
ism is “good stuff.” Besides the public 
just now is interested in “white slavery.” 

This use of such material is indefen- 
sible. It is indefensible not, as some crit- 
ics have protested, because it is too pain- 
ful. The public conscience needs painful 
things at times. It is indefensible because 
it is used with an unworthy purpose, in 
the wrong way and with a false atmo- 
sphere. 

At another New York theater equally 
revolting material is being used to equal- 
ly painful effect, but in a radically differ- 
ent way. We have already described in 
these pages Brieux’s “Damaged Goods,” 
which deals with the terrible effects of 
sexual disease. 

There is all the difference in the world 
between such plays as “The Fight” and 
“The Lure” and such a play as “Damaged 
Goods.” Both treat of revolting subjects 
with complete frankness. But “The 
Fight” and “The Lure” are what the man 
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in the street would call “corking plays.” 
“Damaged Goods” is a remarkable ser- 
mon. 

We are not interested in the efforts of 
the police department to drive “The 
Fight” and “The Lure” from the New 
York stage. Their activities might much 
better be directed at half a dozen other 
Broadway “shows” of the “Follies” type. 

We do not believe that the frankness 
exhibited in these two plays has been or 
ought to be prohibited by law. But it 
ought to be sternly discountenanced by 
public opinion. Such frankness can do 
nothing but harm. 


Of Signposts 


Mr. Wilson has given Presidential cur- 
rency to at least one pleasant old story 
of the guidepost, that of the man who 
drove mile after mile only to be greeted 
by the stern unchanging legend “Twelve 
miles to Billtown,” and who remarked, 
with a geniality which proves that his 
horse and his companion were good, 
“Well, at least we’re holding our own.” 

But today it is a question whether the 
old signpost, hero of after-dinner 
speeches and refuge of sermonizers, is 
itself holding its own. One remembers 
the type—a white board not too care- 
fully lettered, giving names and dis- 
tances quite exactly, and suitably equipt 
with fingers pointing this way and that. 
The outstretched index may have been 
one of your conventionalized hands—a 
mere enlarged printers’ mark—but as 
like as not it was a good pudgy specimen 


of human anatomy, with the same robust ~ 


symmetry that characterized the run- 
ning horses on the weather vanes. In the 
buried ages of the bicycle the L. A. W., 
short-lived precursor of the ubiquitous 
motor association, put up signboards 
which were themselves hand-shaped— 
hands now a rich tawny parchment color, 
visible mummies of a dead sport. 

The orthodox signposts were no more 
infallible than the orthodox selectmen 
who erected them. They stammered a 
little, and once in a while a blundering 
hireling would choose the wrong side 
of the road in putting them up, so that a 
uniform correction of 180 degrees be- 
came necessary in reading them. 

But they were good, honest, chatty 
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public servants, full enough of homely 
detail to meet the needs of travelers of 
all estates. 

They still remain. But crowding in at 
every crossing comes a new species. The 
automobile has entered and permeated 
the environment of the guidepost, and 
evolution is busy. “Boston. A. C. A.” is 
the message one receives somewhere in 
Westchester County, New York, where 
none but the motored tourist can possibly 
use the information. The villages and 
crossroads are ignored for the far-away 
touring centers, and the signs mock at the 
pedestrian. Distances may be given, but 
often enough the arrow and the talis- 
manic name complete the sign, for mile- 
age is relatively unimportant. The friend- 
ly hands disappear; in their places are 
arrows, and not the comfortable feathery 
ones we used to draw on the sidewalk, 
but svelte and fashionable. 

Personal, democratic, fallible, that was 
the white guidepost of the age of feet 
and horses. The new sign is mechanical, 
esoteric, efficient. Roadside advice is sys- 
tematized and impersonalized—like other 
kinds. For one belonged to the day of 
the deacons and the fatherly counsellors 
and the children who received their meat 
in due season and moral precepts in ev- 
ery season. The other takes its place with 
the ethics readers for grammar schools, 
the magazine moralists, and the young- 
sters who are developing their personal- 
ities so rapidly that they have little time 
to pause at parental fingerposts. 

The old guidepost is becoming a little 
passé. We go too fast. 


A Matter of Arithmetic 


If seven men working ten hours a 
day during the month of April, and 
using a single submarine ram, broke up 
7275 cubic yards of rock at a cost of 19 
cents a cubic yard, how many cubic 
yards will be excavated in a year by 130 
rams, each run by twenty-one men work- 
ing three eight hour shifts, and what will 
be the cost per cubic yard. Answer:Some 
2,500,000 cubic yards a year at a cost of 
9 or 10 cents per yard for breaking up, 
plus 4 or 5 cents for dredging and trans- 
porting. 

This is not a problem in an arithmetic 
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examination, which shall decide merely 
whether some boy may pass from the 
sixth to the seventh grade this year or 
next. No, it is a question in which about 
a hundred miilion of us are financially 
interested more or less; nobody knows 
the correct answer to it, for the teacher 
has no key to this kind of arithmetic hid- 
den in her desk. The answer given above 
is not ours, for such a sum is beyond 
our figuring, but is the result arrived at 
by M. Bunau Varilla, the French engi- 
neer, who negotiated the transfer of the 
canal to the American Government, but 
who has never recovered from his disap- 
pointment at the decision to make it a 
lock instead of a sea-level canal. 

He is confirmed in his faith in the 
practicability of the Strait of Panama 
scheme by the figures given above, which 
are, he says, the results of a test of the 
Lobnitz rock crusher at Panama and 
prove that our engineers grossly exag- 
gerated the cost of submarine excava- 
tion when they rejected’ the sea-level 
plan as too expensive. 

But such discussions are now alto- 
gether out of date. The big locks are al- 
most done and they are handsome 
things, and we are all proud of them. 
No amount of hypothetical arithmetic 
can keep us from trying them to see if 
they will hold water. If the canal at Pan- 
ama fails to work or if it proveg so suc- 
cessful that we need another there or in 
Nicaragua, then we may talk about the 
relative merits of dry and wet excava- 
tion. This week: or next the water is to 
be let into the Culebra Cut and the rest 
of the digging will be done by dredge. 

But while it is true that the lock canal 
is costing us far more than our engineers 
estimated a sea-level canal would cost, it 
has also become evident that in some re- 
spects they also underestimated the sea- 
level plan. For one thing the banks do 
not hold up as we thought they would, 
so the angle for stability has had to be 
made flatter and flatter, and still the 
earth keeps on creeping into the canal 
prism. If we should try to cut the great 
divide at Culebra down forty feet below 
sea level, the banks would have to be 
sloped off so far on each side that there 
would not be much left of the Canal 
Zone. 
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The Italian strike is directed by the Syn- 
dicalists, and it appears, like those of the 
I. W. W. in this country, to be again a 
failure. We have a respect for a strike 
whose purpose is to secure proper wages or 
conditions of labor; but when the leaders 
declare that the demands are made for the 
main purpose of paralyzing business and 
overturning. society, that calls for a pause. 
They admit freely that “the strikers do not 
seek merely economic advantages, but aim 
at the subversion of the present capitalist 
oligarchy.” They say: “The strike must 
therefore become a kind of national earth- 
quake, overthrowing the social organization 
resting on the exploitation of the workers 
for private advantage.” What they want is 
war, and they are likely to have it. Like 
the English militant suffragets, they cannot 
wait to get their object by converting the 
majority, but must coerce the majority to 
yield to the minority. Such an attempt 
ought never to succeed. 


We had hoped that with a Christian 
scholar for President, and an advocate of 
peace for Secretary of State, we might 
have a moderate naval program, one even 
more peaceable than what we had under 
President Taft. But Secretary Daniels, of 
the Navy Department, wants three or four 
of the biggest vessels of war to be built 
every year, and money put thus into fight- 
ing ships on the water rather than into any 
equipment on shore. Secretary Meyer was 
satisfied with two battleships and the re- 
quired accessories, but Secretary Daniels 
seems to smell war ahead, and accepts all 
the General Naval Board asks for. 


A race suicide enthusiast on inquiring of 
the New York Evening Sun what our pop- 
ulation would be several centuries hence 
was informed that in 2000 A. D. there would 
be but 358,860,000 people in the land, and 
in 2900 A.D. only 11,000 people would in- 
habit each square mile of these United 
States, or a beggarly total of 40,852,273,000. 
And yet, with these figures obtainable by 
accurate or inaccurate computation, there 
are misguided prophets abroad who foresee 
a time when material communication with 
the other planets will be necessary for pur- 
poses of colonization! 


The Thaw battalion of lawyers seem to 
be tieing the Canadian courts into hard 
knots with countless yards of the finest red 


tape. Apparently the rule is the same 
across the line that it is here, one law for 
the poor and many lawyers for the rich. 








An Open Letter to the Czar of Russia 


Sire—When you ascended the throne 
of the Russian Empire the expectations 
of your people ran high. They looked 
forward to a more humane reign than 
that which had just ended. They were 
yearning for reforms, for a sympathetic 
bond between the palace and the huts 
of the hungry and the homes of the op- 
prest. You were regarded as a young 
man of liberal tendencies, of advanced 
views. After your father’s reactionary 
reign the Russian people longed for re- 
lief. But, alas, what an awakening was 
theirs! 

Little by little the vision of a better 
day faded. Your people began to despair. 
Your supposed idealism failed to mani- 
fest itself in any of your acts. The evil 
genius of Pobyedonostseff, of the Holy 
Synod, reigned supreme while he lived, 
and still rules Russia from his grave. 
A long list of charlatans and mad monks 
and illiterate fortune-tellers, beginning 
with Philippe, the barber of Marseilles, 
and ending with the Monk Iliodor and 
Rasputin, have been in the ascendancy 
and have exerted a baneful influence at 
your court. Those who have counseled re- 
form and have advocated liberal tend- 


encies have become discredited and have 
been driven away. 

The condition of the long-suffering 
nationalities of your Empire instead of 
ameliorating has become ever more 
tragic. Tho you have special cause to 


_ be lenient with your Polish subjects, Po- 


land has been bent under added burdens. 
Finland has become an autonomous gov- 
ernment without autonomy, and it is 
gradually becoming converted into a 
Russian province. The Baptists and the 
Roman Catholics have suffered op- 
pression. The Jews have experienced 
during your reign persecutions far more 
cruel than those which prevailed dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. New restrictions 
and new policies of hatred have been 
devised and directed against them. They 
have been driven from pillar to post. 
When the ghastly Kishineff massacres 
raged the world was shocked. The civil- 
ized nations protested. It is no longer a 
secret that these massacres were staged, 
planned, organized and executed by the 
aid of your Government. Your former di- 
rector of the Secret Police Department 
of the Russian Empire, M. Alexander 
Lopukhin, who investigated the cause 
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of the massacres, reported to the late 
Premier Stolypin that the anti-Jewish 
proclamations inciting the populace 
against the Jews were printed on 
presses owned by the Police Department 
and were distributed by members of the 
Police Department. 

Then you were drawn into a war with 
Japan by Admiral Alexeyev and others 
of your advisers—men who sought the 
personal gain of power and wealth, and 
who led Russia headlong to ruin. The 
army and navy proved so demoralized 
by graft and debauchery that in her 
struggle Russia revealed herself as a 
colossus upon feet of clay. Humiliated 
on land and sea, it was only by the in- 
genious statesmanship of Count Witte 
at Portsmouth that Russia was saved 
from utter disgrace. 

On October 17 (Russian style), 1905, 


you signed the manifesto granting a> 


constitution to Russia. You signed that 
document under pressure. You were 
frightened by the sweeping wave of 
revolution that was rising over the Rus- 
sian land. You were informed that only 
such a measure could save your throne. 
By adopting it your throne has, for a 
time, been saved. On the day after the 
manifesto was issued, a counter-revolu- 
tion was organized. Massacres broke out 
in hundreds of towns in various parts of 
Russia at the same hour and upon the 
same signal. Jews and intellectuals were 
attacked, plundered and killed. The gal- 
lows was revived in Russia. Men, women 
and children were hanged for offences 
punishable in civilized countries by a 
few months’ imprisonment only. The 
prisons became overcrowded. The best 
of the Russian people were thrown into 
dungeons, or exiled to forsaken and 
pest-ridden regions to die there of 
starvation. 

The story of the first and second 
Dumas is well known to the whole 
world. Every aspiration for liberty and 
justice that found vent in those national 
assemblies was withered in the bud. 
Every manifestation of independence 
was penalized. The voice of the people 
was silenced. The causes of the disper- 
sion of the Russian parliaments, and of 
the falling of the ceiling where the 
Duma assembled upon the seats of the 
opposition deputies, the imprisonment 
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of the signers of the Viborg manifesto, 
the murder of the distinguished Jewish 
Duma deputies, Professor Herzenstein 
and M. Yollos, by the Black Hundred or- 
ganization, with the aid of Dr. Dubro 
vin, who is still one of your favorites— 
all these are no longer secrets to the 
outside world. 

The restrictions directed against th« 
Jews of Russia assumed _ shocking 
forms. Jewish soldiers who foughi 
bravely in the Russo-Japanese war were 
driven from Moscow upon their return 
from the battlefield as soon as the) 
could leave the hospital. They had no 
rights of domicile there. The Governor 
General of Moscow, Hershelman, or- 
dered the expulsion of a twelve-month- 
old Jewish boy, stating in his official 
order that “the boy may be dangerous 
to the constituted regime of the Rus- 
sian Empire.” 

Your father, Alexander III, once said 
to Count Sergius Witte: 

“Is it true that you are so fond of 
the Jews?” 

Count Witte replied: 

“Permit me to answer you by another 
question. Suppose that you gather all the 
Jews of Russia, place them in ships on 
the Black Sea and then sink the ships. 
You would not do that, would you? The 
Jews must live among us, with us. 
Therefore we must give them the op- 
portunity to live as we do. In my opin- 
ion, the only way of solving the Jewish 
question is to give the Jews equal 
rights.” 

Alexander III was silent for awhile 
and then remarked: 

“Perhaps you are right.” 

You have. gone much further than 
your father in your anti-Jewish policies. 
If you do not know, you should know 
that the Jews have contributed much to 
the development of Russia. Rubinstein 


‘may be said to have founded the Rus- 


sian school of music. Antokolsky has 
made Russian sculpture to rank high. 
Levitan, a Jewish landscape painter, has 
taught the Russian people how to ad- 
mire the landscapes of their own coun- 
try. Prof. Elie Metchnikoff, head of the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris, the greatest 
living biologist, who exiled himself from 
Russia, ascribes his love for science to 
the influence of his Jewish mother. He 
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has declared that Russia has _ lost 
ihru the persecution of the Jews some ot 
the greatest scientists. The literature, 
art and music of Russia have been popu- 
larized and made accessible in many 
lands outside of Russia by Jews. 

Many of the Jews whom you have 
cruelly oppressed have come to America. 
They have adapted themselves here to 
the American conditions. They are mak- 
ing remarkable progress in every field 
of human activity. They have added to 
the wealth of the nation by their manu- 
factures, their skill in innumerable 
trades which they practise here but 
were forbidden to practise in their na- 
tive land. They have widened the 
spheres of commerce. They have become 
patriotic and law-abiding citizens. They 
and their adopted land have profited 
marvelously by the avidity with which 
they have availed themselves of the edu- 
cational opportunities: extended to them. 
Russia has lost and is suppressing 
forces which, if utilized, would develop 
her tremendous resources beyond the 
power of belief. How the Jews are re- 
garded in this country may be surmised 
from the impressive manner in which 
Congress exprest its protest against the 
dishonor by Russia of American pass- 
ports when borne by Jews. The viola- 
tion of the Treaty of 1832 by Russia by 
her discrimination against Jews, was re- 
garded an affront to the American peo- 
ple. The unanimous voice of America 
should have convinced you that the Jews 
have made good as American citizens. 

Your advisers are misleading you 
with regard to the Jews in Russia. That 
is the most charitable view to take. To 
divert your attention from their own in- 
competency, they are pointing to the 
Jews as the cause of all the troubles 
that exist in Russia. To divert the at- 
tention of the Russian people from their 
real enemies, the officials are inciting 
the bestial passions of the mob against 
the Jews. 

' The best Jews of Russia are either in 
exile, in prison, or have been stifled into 
stupefaction. Tho you prevent the best 
of them from serving Russia, you are 
employing the worst to serve you. You 
have engaged Jewish outcasts as spies 
and provocateurs. You have chosen as 
your agents the Azeffs and the Bogrovs, 
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the assassins of your uncle, the Grand 
Duke Sergius, of Von Plehve and of the 
late Premier Stolypin. 

Your advisers have misled you and you 
are now drifting to your ruin, and 
plunging Russia into anarchy. You have 
become known as the “Pardoning Czar,” 
but you have limited your pardons to 
those who have participated in the mas- 
sacres of the Jews. You are now striking 
a new blow at the Jews of your Empire 
by depriving them of the last oppor- 
tunity to secure an education, and are 
attempting to carry out the diabolical 
plans of your reactionary advisers. Your 
laws are being so cunningly adminis- 
tered that the Jewish prostitute enjoys 
extensive rights, while the Jewish stu- 
dent girl has none. The yellow passport 
of prostitution gives a Jewish girl the 
right to live in your capital. The Jewish 
girl with the highest aspirations who 
seeks an education in St. Petersburg, is 
driven out by the police. 

And now, to add the crown of infamy, 
your Minister of Justice has staged a 
“ritual murder” case. Russia is here 
moving backward. Your own great- 
grandfather, Alexander I, by an official 
decree prohibited ritual murder accusa- 
tions against the Jews. But that was a 
hundred years ago. Papal bulls have 
been issued against them. The entire 
civilized world has declared their falsity. 
The Pogrom policy can no longer be 
pursued effectively. The civilized na- 
tions have but recently protested 
against it in thunder-tones. Hence your 
advisers have revived an ancient and ex- 
ploded falsehood to discredit the Jews, 
to stir the passions of the unthinking 
mob against them. 

A Christian boy was murdered . in 
Kiev. A Jew, Mendel Beilis, was found 
in the neighborhood and arrested, and 
has been imprisoned now for more than 
two years, awaiting trial. He is charged 
with having killed the boy to secure his 
blood for ritual purposes. For more than 
two years the manufacture of the most 
absurd evidence against him has been 
in progress. The head of the Kiev De- 
tective Bureau, M. Minschuk, who re- 
ported that he could find no incriminat- 
ing evidence and that he was convinced 
it was not a case of ritual murder, has 
been cast into prison for weakening the 
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case of the Government against the 
Jew. All sorts of difficulties are being 
placed in the way of the defense. Beilis 
is denied the privilege of calling wit- 
nesses. It seems as tho Russia is deter- 
mined to strike at all the Jews thru 
this infamous proceeding. She has closed 
her ears to the verdict of science. The 
impressive protest of the International 
Medical Congress, which has just con- 
cluded its session in London, passes un- 
observed. 

This is not the letter of one who hates 
Russia, but of one who admires the 
Russia that has produced a great lit- 
erature, that has given birth to great 
men and women, that is struggling for 
emancipation, that possesses marvelous 
possibilities in her industries and nat- 
ural resources. It is the expression of 
one who, tho he loves the land, shudders 
at these manifestations of medieval 


bigotry and cruelty for which you are 
responsible in the eyes of the world and 
before God’s throne. 

How can you, the man who suggested 
the establishment of universal peace at 
The Hague, tolerate in the land in which 
you hold absolute sway, such refinement 
of barbarity and brutality, and yet ven- 
ture to face the rulers of civilized Pow- 
ers as their equal? How can you permit 
the revival of long-exploded myths and 
superstitions? How, in short, do you ex- 
pect to meet your Maker with such a 
burden upon your soul? Open your eyes! 
Observe the fruits that freedom bears 
under other skies! Drive from your land 
the dark spirits of intolerance and 
despotism which have made of it a 
charnel-house and a prison! Then a new 
light will dawn upon your vast domain 
and you can yet bring to its millions 
happiness and prosperity. 


Taking the Road 


By Lewis Worthington Smith 


Here is my task. Why should I turn and go, 
Seeking in fairer fields a kindlier foe? 

Here is my task, and with it alien eyes 

Blaze foul and leering hate and mean surmise. 
Here is my task: I can not turn aside. 

Here I must press straight on while fools deride. 


This is for me the one thing most worth while, 
Not to be lured by some well practised smile, 
Not to be driven by a threat or blow 

Out of the road it is my will to go. 

It may not have a path the world can see. 

I make the paths, and in them I am free. 


Here is my task, and here my joy at once. 
Why should I care to be some da vdling dunce 
Breathing the perfume of his lady’s lips 

Idly, as flap the sails of anchored ships? 

I stretch my muscles, lift my head, and laugh. 
Being myself is all the wine I quaff. 


This is for me enough, that I so choose. 

I trust no toss of coin, and I refuse 

All leadings of dumb chance. Against the net 
The destinies may weave I shall not fret, 

But they must give me passage till I turn 
And write my own last message on my urn. 


Des Moines, Ia. 
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The Country Banker’s Awakening 


How the Bank May Codéperate with the Farm for Their Mutual 
Advantage 


By Charles Moreau Harger 


[One would gather from remarks in Congress and criticism in newspapers that the banker is 
the natural enemy of the farmer and that his sole object is to squeeze the profit out of horny- 
handed industry. Mr. Harger presents a very different view of the banker as one who, being vitally 
interested in the prosperity of the community, is willing to promote it to the best of his ability by 


advice and assistance.—EDITOR. } 


A conference of bankers was held not 
long ago. The group included men hand- 
ling millions annually and men who pre- 
side over modest institutions. They rep- 
resented several states and varied loca- 
tions with varied interests. What did 
they discuss? Interest rates? Banking re- 
form? Methods of bookkeeping? None of 
these—farming, soil conservation, better 
crops, stock breeding. Most of all they 
considered how best to assist the farmer 
in getting more out of his farm, in rais- 
ing the standard of his production. It 
was more like a farmers’ institute than 
a bankers’ convention. 

For fifteen years agricultural colleges, 
experiment stations, state organizations 
and railroads have been endeavoring to 
educate the farmer in scientific agricul- 
ture. According to the statements of men 
familiar with the accomplishments, only 
one farmer in ten has paid attention to 
the teaching. 

A new phase of this effort toward ex- 
tension of helpful instruction is the 
awakening of the country banker. All at 
once he has realized that upon him lies 
an obligation greater than that of finan- 
ciering. He is coming to understand that 
his own prosperity depends on the suc- 
cess of his customers—something the 
old-fashioned banker never accepted seri- 
ously. 

He is going at this new problem in a 
definite and wholesome way. Take a con- 
crete instance: In Oklahoma, the raising 
of corn is more or less a problem, owing 
to the latitude and climate. It has been 
demonstrated, however, that kafir corn, 
which is able to withstand drouth and 
thrives under conditions adverse to the 
life of Indian maize, will return a profit 
nractically every year. Oklahoma had 
about 500,000 acres of kafir corn. More- 
over, its farmers in the less favored por- 
tions were becoming heavily in debt to 





the banks. So much stock was mortgaged 
to obtain loans, it was a current joke 
that a bank examiner needed to be a 
veterinary surgeon to determine accur- 
ately the assets of the banks. 

One day the bankers discussed the 
proposition of better incomes for their 
customers and decided to encourage a 
production of kafir. When a farmer came 
to the banker to borrow money it was 
written in the note that for each $10 of 
the amount loaned at least one acre of 
kafir corn should be sown during the sea- 
son. The bank commissioner and the 
leading financiers of the state encour- 
aged this action on the part of the coun- 
try bankers and the result was that the 
acreage of kafir corn jumped to 3,000,000 
acres, with a corresponding benefit to 
the farmer—and indirectly to the 
banker. 

The cold truth is that in some parts 
of the Western states, despite all the 
educational material that has been is- 
sued and the efforts put forth by crop 
experts, the farmer has shamefully neg- 
lected his opportunities. There are sec- 
tions where the population has steadily 
decreased for the past ten years, largely 
because the producers endeavor to main- 
tain a system of agriculture not adapted 
to climatic conditions. Naturally they 
fail. What is to be expected when nine 
men refuse to listen to instruction to the 
one who endeavors to follow scientific 
methods? It devolved then upon the 
country banker to carry the loans for 
these nine unsuccessful ones and to 
struggle with a business condition which 
had in it little but discouragement. 

Out of this have come the conferences 
to discuss ways and means to secure a 
permanent income out of the land. No 
one in the community is quite so close 
to its business interests as the banker. 
His influence has increased wonderfully 
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in the past decade, during which the 
growth of the country bank has been one 
of the marvelous features of the nation’s 
development. 

With the coming of prosperity there 
was a remarkable movement toward es- 
tablishing new institutions. Part of this 
was warranted; part grew out of the 
- rivalry of small capitalists and ambition 
to appear as a banker, a title that always 
carries weight. Some state laws al- 
lowed the establishment of banks with 
$5000 capital, tho of late this has gen- 
erally been raised to $10,000. It was not 
difficult in any farming community to 
find ten men with $500 to $1000 each, 
willing to organize a bank, especially as 
the great demand for money made it 
probable that at least 10 per cent annual- 
ly could be paid on the capital stock. 
Usually, more than ten men were se- 
cured. Banks with fifty to sixty stock- 
holders, none having more than $500 in- 
vested, are common. Practically it is a 
coéperative money-loaning institution 
for the benefit of the community. So 
easy was it that young men of ambition 
made for themselves positions as cash- 
iers by the simple process of soliciting 
sales of stock. It was even charged in 
one state that dealers in bank furniture, 
safes, etc., organized banks that they 
might dispose of sets of fixtures, and a 
law was adopted giving the charter 
board power to refuse charters when a 
new bank clearly was not needed—a 
power exercized several times in the past 
six months. 

Some peculiar conditions resulted. 
Little hamlets with less than a dozen 
houses have banks; villages of 700 popu- 
lation have two banks; one county of 
25,000 population has twenty-one banks 
—one to 240 families. Frequently these 
banks have farmer presidents; nearly all 
have many farmer stockholders. The ag- 
gregate is startling, compared with the 
condition of early days in American 
financiering. 

In the past five years the number of 
banks in the United States has increased 
from 21,396 to 28,551, over 33 per cent. 
The Western, or agricultural, states have 
shown the largest increase. Iowa, for in- 
stance, has 1427 banks; in 1906 it had 
848. Kansas has 1082; in 1906 it had 
848. Comparative figures for this group 
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of interior states—Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, the Vakov.as and 
Minnesota—show an increase from 4430 
banks in 1906 to 6051 in 1912. Over this 
section there is a bank to less than 300 
families—certainly plenty of banking 
facilities for the most active community! 

The effect of this remarkable expan- 
sion of the country bank has been to 
make the banker of today understand 
more fully the needs of the farmer be- 
cause it has brought closer together the 
financier and the producer. Like a 
father confessor of the neighborhood is 
the banker. To him come the heads of 
families with their hopes and their am- 
bitions. To him, too, are brought the per- 
plexities and embarrassments. 

This affiliation of the banker with the 
agricultural progress of the community 
brought most of all a realization of the 
reasons why the farmer has not been 
more prosperous. To be sure, there has 
been one kind of prosperity. We have 
records of growing bank deposits and of 
purchases of motor cars. Swelling in- 
comes are depicted in the agricultural 
reports. But the banker knows some- 
thing else. He knows that the mortgages 
are in volume practically as large as ten 
years ago and that the increase in the 
value of land represents the greater 
part of many a farmer’s profits. 

Land has doubled and trebled in its 
selling value. It has given the farmer a 
feeling of independence and. a larger 
credit. But the yield of grain per acre 
has not increased. The high price of 
grain has made the total return in dol- 
lars and cents larger, but it is doubtful 
if the income of the farm in its relation 
to the value of the land is a larger per- 
centage than a decade ago. What wou!'d 
happen should there come a lower price 
level for the farmen’s products? He 
would find himself receiving smaller 
earnings on his capital invested than he 
could make by loaning the money on a 
real estate mortgage or investing it ina 
high grade bond. The exceptional yield 
of the farms of the country in 1912 has 
already brought a reduction of nearly 
25 per cent in the selling value of the 
farmer’s marketable production. 

It is praiseworthy that the bankers 
have taken a broad view of this condi- 
tion—not only for their own prosperity, 
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but for the advancement of their cus- 
tomers’ interests. ‘hey have agreed on 
two things: ‘hat the farmer is not liv- 
ing up to his opportunities, not obtain- 
ing from his land the yieid he should 
secure, not following such  scientiac 
methods as will insure him against vio- 
lent fluctuations in crop yields; also, that 
he is entitled to a credit system equai 
to its accommodations, both as to inter- 
est rates and in its term of extension, 
to that given the manufacturer or mer- 
chant. 

Primarily, it is not the duty of the 


_ banker more than it is of the merchant 


or of the professional man to aid the 
farmer in bettering his condition. Hum- 
orists have made merry at the spectacle 
of a company of bankers discussing 
agriculture and have suggested that 
farmers hold conferences to give instruc- 
tion in banking. But the banker, as the 
custodian of the farmer’s financial af- 
fairs, as the resource for his credits 
when funds are needed for business 
operations, stands in a peculiarly close 
relation to the agricultural sections. Be- 
cause of this intimate relation the bank- 
ers are in a position to extend helpful 
assistance and advice. 

In one form this movement has been 
the contributing of money to assist in 
spreading the gospel of larger yields per 
acre. Bankers’ associations have pledged 
their members to generous giving, the 
sums to be used in pushing the work of 
agricultural colleges and sending inform- 
ing literature among the men who are 
struggling with the crops. The replen- 
ishment of the soil, deep plowing, pure 
seed, better systems of breeding, and 
scores of other things are essential fac- 
tors of the successful management of a 
modern farm. When a state ranking well 
up in the list of greatest producers ac- 
tually falls off in its yield of corn per 
acre, it is not at all to the credit of its 
farmers. One of the great wheat states 
has an average yield of only 1414 bush- 
els per acre. If the farmer’s dream of 
“dollar wheat” comes true, as it has for 
short times during the past three years, 
there is a fair profit. But investigation 
shows that it costs approximately $8 an 
acre to sow and harvest an acre of 
wheat. If the price falls to 60 cents a 
bushel—figure out for yourself how 
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much per cent profit there is on $75 to 
$100 land, taxes considered. 

This is the problem of the farmer that 
the new banker is trying to help him 
solve. Instead of sitting back of a ma- 
hogany desk discounting notes, he is 
going out in the country and talking it 
over. He finds conditions that need 
changing. A Western banker gives this 
report of one farmer’s situation: 

“Not long ago a man who had a large 
farm said to me, ‘What do you think, my 
eldest boy—I have seven children—my 
eldest boy has gone over to my neighbor 
and is working for $20 a month?’ ‘Why 
did you permit him to do it?’ I asked. 
‘Why didn’t you give him $30 a month, 
instead of $20?’ ‘Well, you know he will 
have this when I am dead.’ I was indig- 
nant. ‘That boy wants a home of his own 
before you are dead; what interest have 
you taken in your children to make them 
love home and the surroundings? Why 
don’t you go to him and say, “John, come 
back and take that forty acres over 
there, plow it, sow it and what you get 
out of it is yours’; and in that way let 
him build up a farm of his own so that 
he will love it and there have a home of 
his own in time?’ ” 

Then here is another side as reported 
by the same banker. 

“IT was riding along with my family 
ten miles from town, and my son sug- 
gested, ‘Let’s go up and see Bill Jones’s. 
We went to Bill Jones’s house. We came 
to a magnificent home that had a porch 
costing fifteen hundred dollars alone; 
electric lights were flitting all around it; 
cement walks, 150 feet to the barn and 
around the house. He asked, ‘Wouldn’t 
you like to go in? I would be very glad 
to show you inside.’ He took us inside 
that home. It was fixt up almost as fine 
as any in the city. He had his double 
parlors, his hardwood floor, his rugs, his 
piano, and a bedrom for each one of the 
six sons and one daughter. He had as 
fine a bathroom fixt up as any in the 
city. He had a billiard room fixt up for 
his sons with the best equipment in 
it. ‘Why,’ I inquired. ‘aren’t you a little 
extravagant?’ ‘Oh, no,’ he replied, ‘we 
came from Pennsylvania, we worked 
hard up in the old rock hills there; in 
cight years we have made this.’ He con- 
tinued: ‘Rather, my boys have made it, 
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and no home is too good for them. I have 
nxt this up for them and I want them 
to enjoy it,’ and he added, ‘I never heard 
one of my boys say he would like to leave 
home.’ I asked, ‘Have you done anything 
else?’ ‘Why, yes,’ he replied, ‘right over 
there is a forty-acre patch and over here 
another has twenty acres; 1 zive it to 
therh according to their ages. I am mak- 
ing it so interesting that after five or 
six years more they will have homes of 
their own. They are going to stay here; 
they are going to be a part of the popu- 
lation of this county; they are going 
to make it tell in the future.’ ” 

To accomplish all this the farmer needs 
money. He is a business man in the full- 
est sense of the term. He borrows heav- 
ily in season and has paid a high rate 
of interest for his funds. The bankers 
are taking up this phase of his busi- 
ness life. It seems reasonable to argue 
that the man tilling intelligently a good 
farm is entitled to money at as low a 
rate of interest as is the manufacturer 
or the merchant. President Taft appoint- 
ed a commission to study the methods of 
coéperative land loans in Europe, and 
Ambassador Herrick has prepared exten- 
sive reports illustrating the workings of 
the Landschaft of Germany, and other 
similar plans. If, it is argued, the farmer 
could obtain money from his neighbors 
at a low rate of interest on long time, 
he would be enabled to plan his work 
more intelligently and to reap larger 
profits. Land mortgage banks are pro- 
posed that shall furnish this cheap 
money under proper conditions to pre- 
vent speculation in land and prove of as- 
sistance to the farmer who is seeking to 
establish himself permanently. With the 
Western states’ population practically 
stationary, and in some states actually 
decreasing in recent years, while their 
urban population increases, it requires 
something more than preaching “back to 
the farm” to build up stable property. 

In the country bank of today, you see 
for distribution among the farmer cus- 
tomers pamphlets on rotation of crops, 
posters telling of new ideas in agricul- 
ture and of efforts to lift the standard 
of production. One country bank issued 
several thousand copies of this “state- 
ment,” which set forth in ingenious form 
the assets and liabilities of a farm and 
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typifies the idea the bankers are seeking 


to inculcate: 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF THE 
BANK OF PROSPERITY OF 
EVERYWHERE. 


RESOURCES 


Loans—The crop. 


Reserves—Cows, hogs and poultry. 
Cash—Grain, stock, butter and eggs. 


LIABILITIES 
Capital—Soil, fertility, buildings, stock 


and machinery. 


Surplus—Manure applied to land. } 

Deposits—Corn, alfalfa and stock in- 
crease, the deposit of fertility in soil and 
filthy lucre in the pocket. 

Check—Every weed in a field draws a 
check against the crop, one-half pound of 
dried weeds to the square yard reduces the 
crop of wheat twenty bushels per acre. 


Bills Payable—Shallow plowing and con- 


tinued grain growing. 


Nuggets. 


Interest — The 
plant in well tilled 
soil pays big inter- 
est. 

Clipping Coupons 
—Harvesting alfal- 
fa for hay and seed. 

Security — Moist- 
ure stored in the 
soil. 

Watered Stock— 
Spreading the work 
that should go on a 
quarter of a_ sec- 
tion. 

Velvet — Second 
and third crovs of 
alfalfa. 

Insurance — Ro- 
tation of crops. 

Silent Partner— 
Good seed corn and 
good seed wheat. 

Dividends — Com- 
fortable home, hap- 
py family, pleasant 
surroundings, wide 
porch, shade trees, 
furnace, bathroom, 
motor car. 

Convention — Get- 
ting together to 
learn from each oth- 
er and usually find- 
ing that the fellow 
worker is an A No. 
1 fellow and knows 
many things we do 
not. 


Bonds. 


Discount the un- 
certainties of farm- 
ing by 

Preparing a good 
seed bed. 

Conserving the 
moisture. 

By selecting and 
treating the seed. 

By keeping up 
with new ideas. 

By keeping good 
stock. 

By keeping up the 
fertility and humus 
of the soil. 

By keeping out 
weeds and plant dis- 
eases. 

Certificates. 

Increase your de- 
posits by encourag- 
ing— 

The agricultural 
college. 

he experiment 
station. 

The farmers’ in- 
stitute. 

Farmers’ club. 

The reading of 
bulletins of the ex- 
periment station 
and agricultural 
papers. 


The argument that the farmer will no’ 
listen to the banker is already disproven 
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Because he talks over in the bank his 
financial affairs as he does nowhere else, 
makes it easy for the banker to suggest 
methods and ideas that will prove of 
value. If he can show his customer how, 
by a little forethought and scientific ef- 
fort, he can increase his annual profits 
and make his farm return larger divi- 
dends on the investment, the banker is 
giving service to his community. 

This the banker of today is doing— 
and he is doing it not from selfish mo- 
tives, but because he sees in it a real 
benefit to the community. He is chang- 
ing the ideal of his business. Instead of 
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being merely a money lender, he is be- 
coming an advisor and is learning how to 
give counsel perfected thru study and 
the association of agricultural experts 
qualified to extend advice. Nothing is 
more significant in the business world 
than this mutual endeavor of farmer and 
banker to secure a higher standard of 
farm life. It promises to reach the “other 
nine’”—those who have heretofore re- 
fused to listen to advice, and when that 
is done a long step will be taken toward 
making the farm fill its real place in our 
national economy. 

Abilene, Kansas. 


Some Popular Hoaxes 
By W. J. Ghent 


A hoax is defined by the Century Dic- 
tionary as “usually, a marvelous or ex- 
citing fabrication or fiction gravely re- 
lated as a test of credulity.” There are 
plenty of such hoaxes, no doubt, which 
have a brief run and an unlamented 
death. The hoax which lives and endures, 
however, is not a practical joke, but a 
serious and well-contrived scheme to de- 
ceive. It is planned and executed in sup- 
port of a certain attitude or conviction, 
and it persists thru the years because it 
expresses something which the public, or 
a large part of the public, ardently wishes 
to believe. 

There are a number of such hoaxes 
that have done duty for years. They have 
their in-seasons and their out-seasons. 
They come up at opportune times, flour- 
ish for a while, drop out of sight, and 
are again revived. Age does not seem to 
wither them, nor custom stale their fas- 
cination. The credulous love them, and 
even the prudent are often beguiled by 
them. 


The Greenback-F ree Silver Hoazes. 


If our old friend, the “Crime of ’73,” 
does not appear so often these later 
years, the cause is not so much an indis- 
position to believe in it as the fact that 
free silver has ceased to be an issue. Let 
free silver come to the fore again and we 
shall have this hoax revived, with new 


embellishments. It was, in its best days, 
an attractive yarn, carefully constructed 
with a fine particularity of detail. The 
stage villain of the drama was one Er- 
nest Seyd, an Englishman, who came to 
this country with $50,000, which he 
used to induce Congress to abolish the 
free coinage of silver. Few hoaxes have 
had so wide an acceptance as this one; 
and when in later years it was supported 
by the so-called Luckenbach affidavit, the 
rapt faith of multitudes in its authentic- 
ity became a fixt and unshakable convic- 
tion. Its inherent improbabilities awak- 
ened no skepticism among those who 
wanted to believe it. The demonstrated 
fact that tho such a person as Ernest 
Seyd did indeed inhabit the Kingdom of 
Great Britain, he was not in America at 
the time the alleged “Crime of ’73” was 
perpetrated, had no effect on the believ- 
ers other than to make them more con- 
vineed. The fact that $50,000, the sum 
usually mentioned, would have gone but 
a small way among 400 members of Con- 
gress presumably eager for a share, was 
not so much as considered. The hoax was 
one which satisfied the beliefs of hun- 
dreds of thousands, and they refused to 
be disturbed in their faith. 

There was the famous “Bankers’ Cir- 
cular,” also, and there was the equally 
famous “Hazard Circular,” which were 
sometimes confused but which were real- 
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ly two separate and distinct entities. 
They satisfied the longings of a certain 
type of mind to believe that conspiracies 
to create panics and industrial disturb- 
ances are a part of the regular routine of 
Wall Street and Threadneedle Street. No 
doubt the class-consciousness of big capi- 
tal works generally as a unit for the pro- 
tection of its interests. But the methods 
are hardly the crude and brazen ones 
suggested by these fabricated documents. 
Both of these, as well as the Seyd fabri- 
cation, it should be remembered, date 
from the early days of the Greenback- 
Populist agitation, when credulity was 
somewhat more rampant even than now. 
They are laid away for the present, but 
let the money question come prominently 
to the front, and they will be promptly 
revived. 


The Lincoln Forgery. 


There is a popular Lincoln hoax, a part 
of which dates from the same days. It 
is a compilation of alleged utterances of 
Lincoln, so blended as to represent the 
Great President endowed with a prophet- 
ic insight of the problems that have be- 
set mankind these last twenty years. It 
begins with this familiar paragraph: 

I see in the near future a crisis approach- 
ing that unnerves me, and causes me to 
tremble for the safety of my country. As 
a result of the war, corporations have been 
enthroned, and an era of corruption in high 
places will follow, and the money power of 
the country will endeavor to prolong its 
reign by working upon the prejudices of 
the people until all the wealth is aggregated 
in a few hands, and the Republic is de- 
stroyed. I feel at this moment more anxiety 
fcr the safety of our country than ever be- 
fore, even in the midst of war. God grant 
that my forebodings may be groundless. 

Nobody knows where the original of 
this paragraph is to be found. It is not 
discoverable in any of Lincoln’s published 
works. When demands are made for the 
production of the original, it is usually 
asserted to be in the form of a private 
letter in the possession of a certain phy- 
sician, lawyer or minister in some remote 
state. There happens to be no agreement 
as to the state, the locality or the indi- 
vidual. As a matter of fact, the thing is 
a Populist-Greenback forgery. It does 
not read like Lincoln, and it does not 
agree with any beliefs known to have 
been held by Lincoln. The growing fame 
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of Lincoln enforces respect for any opin- 
ion held by him, and the ingenious ad- 
vocate of unlimited money who forged 
the document satisfied a current need by 
bringing to his aid a Lincoln denuncia- 
tion of the “money power.” 

The other portions of this remarkable 
pot-pourri are equally ingenious. Certain 
actual expressions of Lincoln, to be 
found in various papers and documents, 
are taken, altered considerably, joined to- 
gether and made to yield different mean- 
ings from those intended by their author. 
The passage beginning, “Monarchy itself 
is sometimes hinted at as a refuge from 
the power of the people,” is used to give 
a present interpretation of the strife be- 
tween labor and capital. It has, however, 
no such meaning. In its unmutilated 
form it appeared in the First Annual 
Message, December 3, 1861, and is a crit- 
icism solely of the Southern slaveholders. 

The third paragraph in this compila- 
tion, the well-known passage beginning, 
“In the early days of our race the Al- 
mighty said to the first of mankind, ‘In 
the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread,’” has of course a general applica- 
tion to current as well as to earlier times 
and may legitimately be quoted as an in- 
dication of Lincoln’s views. Particularly 
the sentence, “To secure to each laborer 
the whole product of his labor, as nearly 
as possible, is a worthy object of any 
government,” is Socialistic in concept 
and has often been used by Socialists and 
others in quotation. It very likely is a 
reflex of sentiments exprest in Gree- 
ley’s Tribune, which at the time was 
strongly Socialistic and which Lincoln 
regularly and eagerly read. The para- 
graph, however, has nothing to do with 
what precedes it or follows it in the com- 
pilation. It is a fragment, written in or 
about 1847, in preparation for a speech 
on the tariff. By its ineorporation into 
the Lincoln hoax many persons have no 
doubt been led to read into it more than 
the author intended. 

There are two other paragraphs in this 
wonderful mosaic. One is from the First 
Inaugural, March 4, 1861, and the other 
from the Second Inaugural, March 4, 
1865. It is not to be denied that they fit 
in well with the remainder. The accom- 
plished artist who deftly put the whole 
together did his work well from a cer- 
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tain standpoint. But the result is no less 
a hoax—a manipulated document that 
falsely represents Lincoln—tho it does 
represent what a great many people 
would like to believe as an expression of 
’ Lincoln’s. 

Civil War Fabrications. 


Another well-approved hoax, which 
persists in spite of all facts to the con- 
trary, relates to the relative number of 
soldiers in the Northern and Southern 
armies during the Civil War. In its usual 
form it appears as a tabulated set of fig- 
ures credited to the late Cazenove G. Lee, 
who is said to have given years of his 
life to a study of the question. It sets 
down the Confederate strength as exactly 
600,000 men and the Union strength as 
upward of 2,700,000. It also gives what 
purports to be the exact number, classi- 
fied by countries, of men of foreign birth 
who served in the Union armies. 

It is an interesting statistical. table, 
particularly to persons who have small 
knowledge of history and no sense of fig- 
ures. Its popularity is shown every time 
it comes forth out of limbo, by its ap- 
pearance in papers which pride them- 
selves on publishing good selections of 
miscellany and by other papers which 
pride themselves upon furnishing late 
and authentic information. Yet the fig- 
ures are utterly worthless as a statement 
of the relative strength of the armies or 
the numbers of foreigners engaged. The 
statement that only 600,000 soldiers con- 
stituted the strength of the Confederate 
armies has been a popular one in the 
South ever since Pollard wrote his “Lost 
Cause.” It is, however, nothing but an as- 
sumption—not even an estimate—and 
bears no relation to the real number, 
which was very much larger. Nor is the 
figure given for the Union armies in any 
sense a true one. The official records 
show 2,898,304 enlistments, including 
those of some 230,000 militia and “emer- 
gency men.” These figures do not mean, 
however, that the Union had at any time 
any such number of armed men at its 
disposal. At no time did the Union have 
a million men on its rolls, and not more 
than two-thirds of the total were at any 
time available for service at the front. 
Those who want to get at the truth of the 
~atter will find in the volume entitled 
“Numbers and Losses in the Civil War” 
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(1901), by Major Thomas L. Livermore, 
2 scholarly analysis and conclusion based 
upon authentic records. 

One of the latest historico-statistical 
frauds is a statement of the number of 
boys who fought in the Union armies. 
Evidently some one with a theory to sus- 
tain wanted very much to prove that the 
Northern armies were composed of chil- 
dren and youths, and in the absence of 
figures on the subject set to work to con- 
struct what was needed. This hoax has 
had a generous public support. In its 
usual form it runs as follows: 


D. I. Woods, a clerk in the War Depart- 
ment at Washington, has furnished the 
Durango (Colorado) Democrat some inter- 
esting data on the Civil War. He finds that 
this war was fought largely by boys. Of the 
2,278,588 enlisted in that war on the Union 
side, all but 118,000 were less than twenty- 
one years old. The list is as follows: 


2,278,588 


A good many excellent persons have 
mist the inherent absurdity of the 
thing. There is first the fundamental ab- 
surdity of the statement itself—that the 
great armies could have been composed 
so largely of fledglings, and second the 
absurd ‘statement that any one employe 
of the War Department, no matter how 
industrious, could have ascertained all 
these figures for himself. There are also 
some minor absurdities about it—such, 
for instance, as the fact that while most 
of the figures are given in round num- 
bers, some of them are given with a pain- 
ful attempt at exactness. It happens, 
moreover, that the Official Register does 
not record the name of the industrious 
Mr. Woods as an employe of that de- 
partment. 

Calling attention to inherent improba- 
bilities is not, however, sufficient to dis- 
miss such a hoax. It is necessary to have 
an official statement from one who knows 
whether or not the compilation is true. 
Such a statement is furnished in the fol- 
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lowing letter of Gen. F. C. Ainsworth, 
former Adjutant-General of the Army, 
written last year: 


DeaR Sir—No compilation showing the 
ages at which the men serving in the Civil 
War entered the service has ever been made 
by the War Department, and to make such 
a compilation would require a laborious ex- 
amination of the many thousands of orig- 
inal rolls and other records on file, a work 
that would take years for its completion. 

A tabulation falsely claiming to set forth 
what the records in the office of the adju- 
tant general of the army show with regard 
to the ages of soldiers at enlistment during 
the Civil War first appeared in the public 
press about seven years ago, and has been 
repeated frequently in various newspapers 
from time to time since its first appearance. 
The irregularities and discrepancies shown 
by that newspaper tabulation, together with 
the fact that no compilation showing the 
ages at which men serving in the Union 
army during the Civil War entered the 
service has ever been made by the War De- 
partment, which is the only department that 
has the records from which a reliable com- 
pilation of such statistics can be made, 
should be sufficient to show that figures such 
as those given in that tabulation have no 
official basis and are entitled to no credit 
whatever. Very respectfully, 

F. C. AINSWORTH, 
The Adjutant General. 


The deep human need for such hoaxes 
is shown by the fact that they endure 
even tho the most positive proof is shown 
of their untruthfulness. They express 
something which a portion of the people 
want to believe in spite of the truth. For 
instance, the modern agitation against 
war seeks to support itself by appeals to 
the strongest of human _ sentiments. 
Among these is the sentiment against 
the needless destruction of youth: To be 
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able to show that war causes its most 
frightful havoc not among grown men 
but among heedless boys, intoxicated 
with the dream of glory, is to make war 
more repulsive; and as necessity is the 
mother of invention, the fabricated fig- 
ures are produced. The increasing aver- 
sion to war insures them a prompt ac- 
ceptance; they harmonize with the tem- 
per of the people and with its sub-con- 
scious mind; and acceptance ripens into 
a conviction that does not wish to be 
unsettled. 

So, too, with the Lincoln fabrication. 
Lincoln was a great and good man, whose 
fame grows hourly. He thought and felt 
with the people, and he spoke sympa- 
thetic words in their behalf. What belief 
can be more agreeable than that he an- 
ticipated the gigantic struggle going on 
today between labor and capital, and 
looking forward a half century, uttered 
the words which placed him squarely 
with the popular cause? And what more 
natural than that the people of the South, 
proud of the record of their defenders in 
arms, should cling with strong faith to a 
statement that represents them a heroic 
company, surrounded and beaten down 
by overwhelming numbers? 

The vitality of the popular hoax is 
thus grounded in human need. We may 
battle with it, as of course we should, 
but it is folly to expect that the struggle 
will prove an easy victory for truth and 
fact. The will to believe what one chooses 
to believe is among the strongest of hu- 
man faculties. 


Prescott, Arizona. 





Buying a Newspaper 
And Paying for It by Hard Work 
By Burn Brunk 


[This is a true story, slightly disguised but not exaggerated, of the actual experiences of a 
well-known newspaper man of the West. It’ would make a good object lesson for students in our 
schools of journalism if journalism were, like law, taught by the ‘‘case method.”"’—EbITorR. ] 


In the early “nineties” I found myself 
a college graduate with a diploma in Lat- 
in which, with some difficulty and less 
accuracy, I was able to translate to my 
“admiring friends.” Thus at twenty 
years of age I was an A.B., duly broke, 
and nothing in particular to do. A little 
later, by aid of an older brother, I was 
able to engage in a small business in a 
Michigan village. A younger brother just 
out of high school did most of the rough 
work. Our business went along well, but 
had it thrived to the utmost it could not 
have satisfied the needs and hopes of two 
vigorous young men. Then, too, the time 
was coming soon when my younger 
brother should go to college. I had en- 
joyed that advantage, the Kid had waited 
and worked and I felt a sort of personal 
responsibility in the matter. The panic 
of 1893 came on and the affairs of my 
older brother were becoming compli- 
cated, not to say “shaky.” The whole 
situation worried me a great deal. The 
senior brother had a family of his own 
—the junior brother had an education to 
secure. I was between the two, free to 
go and come, and not unmindful of a cer- 
tain obligation to each. 

One night as the Kid and I lay in bed 
talking over the gloomy outlook, I said, 
“Jimmy, something must be done soon. 
The whole country is face to face with a 
real panic. Did you notice today that the 
Chicago wholesalers returned my per- 
sonal checks demanding Chicago or New 
York exchange? They never did that be- 
fore. Our little concern doesn’t amount 
to much, but you and I must help Dick 
save his business and later you must 
go to college. We can’t accomplish either 
in this hamlet. I have thought it all out. 
The opportunity is not here. One can not 
do business unless he goes where the 
business is.” 

Jimmie attended to this wise talk, 
more imprest by the possibility of a 


change of scene than by the reasoning. 
He agreed, however, fully, and said he 
was like Old Man Syke’s roan horse—he 
would stand anywhere he was hitched if 
the strap didn’t break. The following 
week I went over to. Antioch, a thriving 
substantial city of 15,000 inhabitants. 

Meantime, banks were tumbling like 
ten pins and the panic of 93 was on in 
dead earnest. I found in Antioch that lit- 
tle attention was being paid to the hard 
times and no business failures had been 
recorded. 

In college I had, at different times, act- 
ed as business manager and editor of a 
college journal. I had also done some cor- 
respondence work for the Detroit dailies. 
The idea of acquiring, conducting and 
editing a newspaper had been dormant 
in my system for some time. I knew I 
would not be happy until I got it out. 

I went almost directly to the office of 
the Daily Splash. I had always drest 
pretty well and did not need to make any 
special effort to put up a good front. | 
had chosen the least prosperous, tho 
one of the oldest of the three daily pa- 
pers, as a field of inquiry. I was soon 
closeted with the fossilized proprietor as 
a possible purchaser. His desk was typ- 
ical. There was the ancient dust, the ill- 
smelling paste pot, the unopened ex- 
changes, the briarwood pipe of the vin- 
tage of ’76—in short, all the accumulated 
accessories of a carelessly conducted 
country newspaper. He showed me his 
“fast press,” an old drum cylinder, his 
“fine line of job type” and the “mailing 
lists.” Later we examined the books. 
My impression was that the business had 
been running itself for ten years and 
was paying expenses. I reached a hasty 
conclusion as to the outside price I would 
pay. His figures were $2000 in excess of 
those reposing in my mind. We talked a 
great deal about the business that day. 
He was of the old school and something 
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of a philosopher. He explained his small 
circulation by saying, “Circulation 
doesn’t pay. ihe country merchant has a 
head like a coconut. To such people a 
newspaper is a newspaper whether it has 
readers or not. If they can smell the ink 
and see the date line, that is enough. So 
you see I save on white paper and post- 
age and get just as much for advertis- 
ing.” 

I was already impatient to revise and 
reverse his methods. He told me there 
was a $2000 mortgage against the 
plant, “inherited,” he said, from his 
father, who had started the paper. The 
joke had a double edge and he seemed 
pleased that I saw it. The mortgage was 
the most encouraging news I had dug up 
touching the Daily Splash. 

As I appeared more indifferent to the 
outcome of the “dicker,” the editor be- 
came more solicitous. That was also en- 
couraging. The result was that on the 
following day he said abruptly, “I will 
take $10,000 spot cash for this paper.” 
I asked him if he took me for a bank 
that had survived the financial unpleas- 
antness. 

“Well, that’s my price and not a cent 
less will get it. I don’t need the money 
and the only reason I am willing to sell 
is to get away from the politicians and 
move on to my farm. There is only one 
synonym for ingratitude and that is an 
officeholder.”’ 

His price was that I had arrived at 
the day before, so I said, “Give me a 
written option for one week and I’ll place 
a $50 forfeit to accept your proposition.” 

He didn’t even look at me. Just pre- 
pared the agreement and past it over 
to me. I handed him $50 in currency, 
which I imagine was the biggest “haul” 
he had made for some days. 

I had pinned my faith to two proposi- 
tions—that the field was excellent, and 
that it was not being filled by the other 
papers, one of which had no excuse for 
living, being owned by a local capitalist 
for purely political and social purposes. 

With my option in my pocket I began 
to reconnoiter. I called first upon a bank- 
er who knew my father well and favor- 
ably before his death some years ago. I 
had also met the financier a few times. 
Briefly, I explained my mission. showed 
him my option and said: “This town 
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needs a live paper. (That’s what the new- 
ly-arrived editor always says.) I believe 
I can build up such a paper. (That’s what 
the young editor always thinks.) I feel 
that I have all the requisites but capital.” 
(That’s what the budding newspaper 
man always feels, and usually lacks.) 

The banker smiled, but not withering- 
ly. “I want that paper and must have it. 
This is my plan. I will incorporate a com- 
pany for the exact amount of the pur- 
chase price. I want you to head the sub- 
scription list with $1000 and give me 
the names of a dozen good men, not “tied 
up” with the other papers, men who will 
subscribe from $300 to $1000 each.” 

“Where do you come in?” he asked. 

This was a natural question and I was 
prepared for it. 

“General Day holds a six per cent mort- 
gage against the plant. 1 want you and 
the other stockholders to agree to let that 
mortgage stand for twelve months. Af- 
ter that I will take care of it. Mean- 
time we shall issue but $8000 of the 
stock, leaving the remaining $2000 for 
me. You see, I am the only man who 
gets more than $1000. When I pay off 
the mortgage, I am to be the largest 
stockholder.” 

He agreed, and his name went down 
for $1000. The rest was easy. I had law- 
yers, doctors, merchants, real estate men 
and the foreman of the biggest manu- 
facturing plant as stockholders. 

Two days later, all details being ar- 
ranged, I took possession of the Daily 
Spiash and nailed my name to the mast- 
head as editor and manager. My salary 
was placed by the board of directors at 
$1000 a year, as I practically presided 
over two departments. 

Now, let us return to the village of 
my youthful endeavors. Imagine the 
amazement of Dick and the Kid when I 
showed them a copy of''the Daily Splash, 
still “aromatic” with fresh ink and my 
own cognomen set in Gothic type over the 
editorial column. Jimmie and I hustled up 
collections and I took back with me $500, 
my sole cash capital, when I returned to 
my new duties. 

The Kid, under Dick’s advice and guic- 
ance, was to dispose of the “business” 
and join me as soon as possible on the 
Splash. 

In about a month Jimmie showed up, 
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to accept, as he said, a position on the 
svaff. I put him on the case, as that was 
a good place to improve his spelling. 

Upon reaching Antioch I deposited my 
$500 in my friend’s bank and carried 
away a new leather back check book. 

I shall not describe in detail the var- 
ious plans we used to gain circulation 
and advertising. Both the Kid and I at- 
tended every public or semi-public gath- 
ering. We soon acquired a large acquaint- 
ance and were able to give the right color 
and personal touch to every story. The 
Kid rarely wrote out his “stuff,”’ but put 
it in type from memory after the man- 
ner of oldtime country printer-editors. 
Names were our long suit. Everybody, 
sooner or later, got into the Splash col- 
umns. Sometimes it was delayed until 
they died, but when the family saw the 
story, they always bought the Splash to 
send to relatives and absent friends. 

It came natural for both of us to at- 
tend church, so that was no hardship, ex- 
cept as it broke in upon a day of much 
needed rest. All these things counted. 
The paper was soon moving along easily 
and scoring frequent “scoops” and extra 
editions, which startled our contempor- 
aries and awakened up the town. 

Daily papers had been published in An- 
tioch for twenty-five years but none of 
them had ever issued an extra edition. 
In July, after we took charge of the 
Splash, the beautiful new City Hospital 
burnt to the ground and one inmate and 
one fireman lost their lives. Three fire- 
men were injured by falling timbers. 
The city was wrought up as it had not 
been for years. Everyone seemed to be 
present at the conflagration. Our after- 
noon edition was out when the fire start- 
ed, but we collected the force in a few 
minutes, set our reporters to work, and 
before the crowd had dispersed and be- 
fore the fire company had withdrawn, our 
extra edition was on the street, contain- 
ing a readable account of the disaster; 
several columns of detail, in fact, and a 
half dozen big subscriptions to the new 
hospital fund. The hospital was speedily 
rebuilt. The old town began to sit up and 
take notice. 

Early in October the County Fair, one 
of the oldest in the state, was held. For 
three days town and country people pic- 
nickt under the historic oaks and 
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spreading maples, or surged thru the 
stock show, the women’s department and 
the agricultural display. ‘he Spiash had 
secured space in the latter building. Jim- 
mie had learned to set type on a country 
weekiy and had “kicked’’ a Gordon job- 
ber until he had acquired the habit of 
kicking at many other things. 

“This is our opportunity to get next 
to our pastoral clientele, and incidentally 
pick up a few new ones.” 

So we set up a miniature printing ot- 
fice with a press that would take a 12x16 
sheet. Every caller was asked to register, 
particular attention being given to single 
couples and old married folks. Jimmie 
prepared the copy, turned it over to a 
rapid compositor at the case, and when 
the type was ready, adjusted it in the 
job form and put the paper to press. 

Frequently a swain and his blushing 
companion would linger until the process 
was completed, which took but a few 
minutes, and it was worth the price of 
admission to see their faces when they 
read in cold type, “Mr. Jud Wilson and 
Miss Beulah Kent, of Easthope, are at- 
tending the County Fair today,” or “Si- 
las Rankin’s colt, Morgan sire, Wilkes 
dam, has just won the sweepstakes for 
yearlings.” 

There was no end to this sort of thing, 
particularly when the reporter had a keen 
sense of humor, and no limit to the num- 
ber. of editions published. Each was duly 
embellished with “boiler plate” farm pic- 
tures and vital with personal news items. 
No charge was made for the “fair extra,” 
but two or three good solicitors were 
kept busy in the crowd. We secured sev- 
eral hundred new subscribers for the 
weekly and quite a bunch for the daily. 

Once I wrote a column on “The Mean- 
est Man in Town.” The picture was a 
composite from real life, no names being 
mentioned. Two leading citizens tried to 
stop their papers, complaining that there 
were things in the article which seemea 
to fit them. They didn’t stop their papers, 
however, because we had made it a point 
to talk offended subscribers out of their 
ill humor and we rarely lost a man. 

But I cannot take time to recount even 
a small number of the methods and plans 
we used to make friends and subscribers. 

I think the most telling of all was the 
fact that during those first five years on 
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the Splash, I read carefully every piece 
of copy important or otherwise before it 
was published, and when the reporter 
had said too much, I used the “blue pen- 
cil,” and when he had been too matter-of- 
fact, I added a bouquet or a touch of 
color. Then when the paper was off the 
press, the Kid and I went over it line for 
line and sent a marked copy to every per- 
son favorably mentioned in our columns 
whose name did not appear upon our sub- 
scription list. A course like that kept 
up month after month and year after 
year was bound to bring results. The ef- 
fect was cumulative. Interest among the 
people grew as “interest” attaches to a 
savings bank account. The resultant was 
circulation, and advertising followed as 
a natural sequence. 

Occasionally someone came in to “lick” 
the editor because of an innocent mis- 
take in the news columns, but the bellig- 
erent one always went away without a 
scalp. My instructions were in such cases 
to show the offended individual into my 
private sanctum and then withdraw, leav- 
ing me alone with the irate subscriber. 
There was more discretion than valor in 
this program. When such a visitor has 
wended his way thru a maze of doors, 
halls, etc., and is separated from an aud- 
ience, his ardor cools nine times out of 
ten. Most people who “lick” the editor 
with their tongues fall down ingloriously 
if there is no one but ye editor to hear 
it. Then, too, I always courteously asked 
my visitor to be seated. If he accepted 
my invitation it was all off, and he was 
soon eating out of my hand. There is a 
certain psychology or psychological effect 
in having one’s enemy sit down. In a 
short time the visitor was smoking one 
of my office cigars, which was sometimes 
worse punishment than he had expected 
to heap upon me. 

We introduced the first every day so- 
ciety column known to Antioch, and in 
lieu of a better heading placed a double 
column roseleaf border around one of 
Lydia Pinkham’s patients, a patent medi- 
cine cut we fished out of the “hellbox.” 

As the lady reproduced had evidently 
used several bottles of the “vegetable 
compound,” she appeared really hand- 
some, having wavy, black hair, an oval 
face and well-rounded shoulders, as 
shown by her decolleté gown. This first 
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“society cut” was used for a year and 
always provoked much mirth in the of- 
tice, yet it compared very favorably with 
any similarly used picture I have seen 
since. 

I found it easy to save money. There 
was not much to spend it for except 
board and clothes, and I had the best of 
both. The Kid was not so particular. 

At the end of the first year, out of 
my capital of $500, my savings, and with 
what Jimmie had laid by out of his mod- 
est stipend, I paid $1000 on the mort- 
gage and the Board raised my salary to 
$1200 a year. 

Everything seemed to come our way. 
Before the end of the third year, I took 
the remaining thousand of the mortgage 
and therefore had $2000 paid up stock. 

It should not be assumed that the Kid 
and I got no pleasures as we went along. 
Invitations to private functions became 
numerous, Jimmie frequently being in- 
cluded, as he had a droll humor and quick 
wit that amused the younger set. His 
chief fault was that he disliked to “dress 
up.” After he became well acquainted, 
it was not a rare thing for one of his 
girl friends to add a postscript to her in- 
vitation, “Togs tonight,” or “Don’t for- 
get your cuffs,” and Jimmie would say in 
reply, “Acceptance. Postscript noted.” 

One evening after we raised the mort- 
gage, I called Jimmie into the Sanctum 
Sanctorum and opened our safe. Think 
of Jimmie and me having a safe! I 
showed him the bright new certificates 
of stock printed on linen paper. 

“J. Pierpont couldn’t beat it,” he said. 
“What’s the next move?” 

“Bet you can’t guess.” 

Jimmie gave it up. 

“Well, Kid, you must quit your job.” 

Jimmie looked quizzical, but not dis- 
mayed, for he was accustomed to circum- 
locution. 

“You are going to college.” 

“Sounds good, but where’s the ma- 
zuma?” 

“You'll have three months in which to 
save your money.” 

“You don’t expect me to live, and do 
society on $6 a week and go to college 
out of the residue?” 

Jimmie had picked up some very good 
phraseology as well as slang at the 
case. 
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“Something like that,” I said. “You 
hold my I. O. U. for enough to pay your 
matriculation fee and three months’ 
board. After that, trust the mail man. 
But mind you, Kid, if I catch you throw- 
ing away your money or trafficking in 
Standard Oil stock, you can pack your 
grip for the tall timber.” 

When Jimmie bought his ticket for 
Ann Arbor he was about the happiest 
boy in Michigan. 

The Daily Splash thrived. Each year 
was about like the previous one, ex- 
cept that the business grew, mod- 
est dividends were paid, and many sub- 
stantial improvements were made out of 
the earnings. My salary had been raised 
to $1500 a year. I kept on buying stock, 
paying a premium therefor until I had a 
controlling interest. Jimmie finished at 
college and came back to the Splash as 
star reporter. 

At the end of ten years I was well out 
of debt and the Kid also owned a block 
of stock. The earnings and increased 
equipment showed that the paper had 
more than doubled in value. 

Feeling that I would like to try a 
larger proposition, I advertised in the 
trade journals and finally found what I 
wanted in a neighboring city of 30,000 
people. With Daily Splash stock as col- 
lateral, the $1000 Dick repaid promptly 
on demand, and by leaving a respectable 
“plaster” on the new plant, I bought the 
second paper, leaving James H Es- 
quire, as editor of the Daily Splash. 

The new proposition proved just as 
good or better than the old with the same 
methods applied, and there never has 
been a time when the “ghost” failed to 
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walk or the paper was more than thirty 
minutes late. 

ne day in the sixth year of my resi- 
dence in my new home, my constituents 
wanted to run me for office to beat a man 
who had been glued to the job for six- 
teen years. I yielded to the argument 
that the salary was $2500 a year and not 
much to do. Both features appealed to 
me and I ran or rather walked in. As a 
matter of fact, I think anybody could 
have won. 

During these years I acquired a good 
library and traveled extensively, once 
abroad, and never lost my health or 
nerves. Jimmie would say “nerve.” I had 
been viewing for three years with a cov- 
etous eye a certain vacant business lot, 
and one day I bought it, one-third down, 
the rest at my convenience. Jt is always 
pleasant to pay for a thing at one’s con- 
venience. The surrounding district built 
up rapidly and in less than two years 
I sold the lot for $4400 clear profit. Two 
years later the paper erected its own of- 
fice on a fine corner. That was not so 
difficult, either. I had discovered that lots 
are for sale, that contractors must have 
contracts and that banks must loan their 
money or shut up shop. In fine, I found 
that the natural thing to do in business 
is to do business, not the other fellow, 
all facetious maxims to the contrary. 

The net result is that at the end of 
twenty years I am ready to take things a 
bit easy. And every cent of my holdings I 
have acquired thru a legitimate chan- 
nel, the greater part of which has been 
saved from my salary as editor, divi- 
dends on my stock and the enhanced 
value of those country newspapers. 








Psychotherapy 


What the Modern Physician Thinks of the Mind Cure as Practised 
in All Ages 


By James J. Walsb, M.D., Ph.D., Sc.D. 


There are two very prevalent impres- 
sions at the present time with regard to 
psychotherapy, or the use of the mind to 
influence the body in disease and health, 
that are amusingly mistaken. The first 
is that psychotherapy is new, or at least 
that there is a wonderful new develop- 
ment of it, owing to the attention of the 
present generation to psychology. The 
other is that physicians are opposed to 
psychotherapy, or at least that they 
undervalue it, are a little jealous, per- 
haps, of its employment, and prone to 
belittle the efforts of those who devote 
much attention to it. 

Psychotherapy, far from being new, 
is as old as man and was quite con- 
sciously and deliberately employed in 
the olden time. Its true significance has 
been lost sight of over and over again, 
but such neglect has been properly stig- 
matized by thinkers at many times. 
Plato, for instance, said that the troub!e 
with physicians in his time was that 
they treated the body too much and for- 
got about the influence of the mind or 
the soul. It might be easy to think that 
this was just a chance expression of 
Plato’s without special significance for 
true psychotherapy, only that we know 
that the Greeks recognized very clearly 
the place of the mind in the cure of d‘s- 
ease, and based not a little of their 
treatment on this knowledge. The story 
of the famous Temple of Epidaurus, 
which had accommodations for thou- 
sands of patients, makes it very clear 
indeed that the Greeks valued highly 
diversion of mind and appreciated the 
power of mental interests of many kinds 
to influence chronic diseases of many 
types. Epidaurus was beautifully situ- 
ated some six miles from the town of 
that name, in the midst of picturesque 
scenery. Every occupation of mind was 
provided. There was a stadium seating 
some 12,000 people, in which athletic 
events were arranged. There was a hip- 
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podrome seating 5000 people for ail 
sorts of amusements in which animals 
shared. Horse racing has always been 
popular near health resorts. There was 
a theater with a seating capacity of over 
10,000 in which the great classic Greek 
plays were given. Besides, there were 
lofty and airy sleeping chambers, with 
their southern sides an open colonnade, 
singularly like the open balconies of our 
tuberculosis sanatoria. There were bath- 
ing houses for various forms of hy- 
dropathy, pleasant sheltered walks, and 
finally the influence of religion. It has 
often been said that our watering places 
in the modern times owe quite as much 
of their success to the diversions ar- 
ranged for patients as to the direct 
treatment they supply. The Greeks at 
Epidaurus went much farther than any 
of our health resorts have gone and this 
was but one of many such instances. 
We know, of course, that in Egypt 
similar arrangements were made, and 
Pinel describes 
“the flowery gardens and groves disposed 
with taste and art which invited patients to 
refreshment and salubrious exercise, while 
daily decorated boats transported them to 
breathe amidst rural concerts the pure 
breezes of the Nile. Every moment was de- 
voted to some pleasurable occupation, or, 
rather, a system of diversified amusements, 
enhanced and sanctioned by superstition. 
All was calculated to suspend the influence 
of pain, to calm the inquietudes of a mor- 
bid mind, and to operate salutary changes 
in the various functions of the system.” 
Galen, who was for #early fifteen cen- 
turies to influence me@i¢ine more than 
any other, insisted that without the con- 
fidence of the patient the physician will 
often fail. He also pointed out that tho 
many physicians used different remedies 
to heal diseases, they all got good re- 
sults, and he hinted at least that the in- 
fluence of the patient’s mind meant 
much in this matter. Everywhere this 
same recognition of the influence of mind 
can be traced. Alexander of Tralles, in 
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the eighth century, is reported as curing 
a woman who thought that she had swal- 
lowed a snake and that it was alive in 
her stomach, by causing her to vomit and 
then showing her a snake that he had 
procured for that purpose. Many of the 
great Arabian physicians emphasized the 
influence of the mind, and Rhazes (tenth 
century) said that physicians ought to 
console their patients, even tho death 
seemed impending, “for the bodies of 
men are dependent on their spirits.” 
Mondeville (thirteenth century) repeats 
the aphorism of Avicenna that “often the 
confidence of the patient in his physician 
does more for the cure of his disease 
than the physician with all his remedies.” 

When Sydenham came, the English 
Hippocrates, we have the story, told by 
Dr. John Brown, of his once sending a 
wealthy patient-—a much-complaining 
sufferer from indigestion, whom he had 
been unable to benefit—to a famous 
spring which Sydenham described as at 
Inverness. It took the patient over two 
months to go and come, and he found 
there was no such spring. He returned to 
Sydenham in high dudgeon and the phy- 
sician calmly asked him, “Are you better 
in health?” “I am,” replied the patient, 
“but no thanks to you.” “No,” said Syd- 
enham, “but you may thank the jour- 
ney for curing you. I wished to send you 
on a journey with some object of interest 
in view. I knew it would be of service to 
you.” 

There are many strong expressions 
from physicians of the Renaissance 
period which show us that at no time 
was the influence of the mind lost sight 
of. Paracelsus said, “Imagination and 
faith can cause and remove diseases.” 
Cornelius Agrippa said, “We must there- 
fore in every work and application of 
things affect vehemently, imagine, hope 
and believe strongly, for all this will be 
of great help.” Van Helmont said, “All 
magical power lies dormant in man and 
only requires to be excited.” Many such 
expressions of physicians of all periods 
might be quoted. The greater the physi- 
cian the surer one is to find such expres- 
sions. Small minds have thought their 
remedies all powerful. But this was not 
true for the large minds. Their remedies 
were helped always, they knew, by the 
patient’s mind. 


We have come to another phase of psy- 
chotherapy; but now, owing to advances 
in anatomy and physiology and especially 
minute anatomy of the brain and the 
physiology of brain mechanism, we know 
more about how the mind influences the 
body. We have studied rather carefully 
the effect of mental states on bodily func- 
tions. Fear, for instance, produces a 
sense of chilliness and of tremor, just as 
cold does. Cold closes up the minute capil- 
laries at the surface of the body, reduc- 
ing the nutrition of terminal nerve end- 
ings and producing the sensation of 
chilliness. This is followed by tremor, a 
reaction of muscles that is meant to in- 
crease the circulation at the surface and 
is really conservative. The mechanical 
basis is the same. The mind can control 
minute bloodvessels, then, just as physi- 
cal conditions affect them. We can by 
thinking produce effects upon the little 
bloodvessels at the surface of the body. 
A blush, for instance, is a mental effect. 
We can, however, by direct thinking em- 
phasize irritation in superficial nerves. 
At any given moment every portion of 
the surface of our body that has a cover- 
ing of clothes is the subject of a sensa- 
tion. The clothing touches it. We do not 
notice these sensations, however, we have 
learned to neglect them; but if we pay 
attention to a particular part of the skin 
surface the feeling will make us want to 
change our position, or will produce itch- 
iness. At any given moment we can bring 
any portion of our skin’s surface into 
our consciousness, and by dwelling on it 
enlarge the little bloodvessels of the 
part, and bringing more blood to the 
terminal nerves make them more sensi- 
tive. 

What can thus be done on the surface 
of the body can also be accomplished in 
the internal organs. This has often been 
called to attention. A person who be- 
comes anxious and solicitous about his 
heart may actually make it miss beats. 
A century and a half ago Lancisi and 
Morgagni called attention to this in Italy, 
and Oppenheim has dwelt on it in his 
Letters to Nervous Patients in the last 
few years. When the patient’s pulse is 
felt without his being conscious of it the 
heart beats regularly. As soon as he is 
conscious of the doctor’s attention to the 
pulse, beats are missed. It may affect 
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quite as well the cruder organs, and par- 
ticularly the stomach. We know that a 
person who sits down with a good appe- 
tite to eat a hearty meal may just at the 
beginning of the meal have his appetite 
completely taken away by bad news. The 
death of a relative, a financial loss, a 
political misfortune, so disturbs the cir- 
culation that blood is diverted from the 
stomach to the brain, where the intense 
activity of worry calls it. Just in the 
same way, after a hearty meal is eaten, 
the reception of bad news may hamper 
its digestion. It is enough for a sensitive 
person to hear something about the 
source of the food that he has just eaten 
to make digestion very difficult. Max 
Miiller tells the story of the Englishman 
who traveling in China and knowing no 
Chinese, was fearful that he might not 
be able to obtain food that he cared for. 
He was served with some stew that he 
rather liked, and that he thought was 
duck. He resolved to find out about it in 
order to be able to obtain it elsewhere. 
Pointing to the dish which contained the 
remains of the second helping he said to 
the Chinese waiter, “Quack, quack?” with 
a rising inflection, but the waiter said, 
“Bow wow.” Digestion did not proceed 
very peacefully. 

Any secretory function may be serious- 
ly disturbed by bad news. Nurslings have 
been known to be seriously ill after a 
nursing which had been preceded by 
some very bad news to their mothers. 
The mouth will get dry as a consequence 
of fear or shock. Evidently glands of all 
kinds may be disturbed. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the stomach in the 
midst of worries should refuse to do its 
work properly. 

What severe shock or fright or pro- 
found emotion will do immediately, solici- 
tude and worry and minor emotion will 
accomplish in less degree gradually. So- 
licitude about business, if continuous, 
will surely disturb digestion and other 
bodily functions, but at the same time, 
solicitude about digestion itself may have 
an equally disturbing effect. Prof. Austin 
Flint used to say that the only people he 
knew that suffered much from indiges- 
tion were those who were over solicitous 
about their digestions. People who are 
very careful about their diet, for in- 
stance, are sure to have dyspeptic trou- 
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bles, because they are using up a con- 
siderable amount of the energy that 
ought to be free for digestive purposes 
in worrying whether digestion is going 
on properly or not. They are engaged in 
bringing all sorts of feelings that are 
normally neglected and remain below the 
threshold of consciousness into their con- 
sciousness and exaggerating them—still 
further disturbing function. 

The most important factor for the be- 
ginning of psychotherapy is to secure 
freedom of mind from solicitude about 
self. Solicitude prolonged will make the 
normal heart miss beats, will hamper the 
normal stomach in its work, will inter- 
fere with all the secretory functions. 
Whenever there is anything organic the 
matter with important organs, then it is 
still more to be desired that the patient 
should not be solicitous. A crippled organ 
can be even more seriously interfered 
with than a healthy one. Hence all the 
distinguished heart specialists of recent 
times have insisted that the first and 
most important element in the treatment 
of heart disease must be to set the pa- 
tient’s mind at rest with regard to his 
heart. Without this, drugs have an ex- 
tremely difficult task to perform, while 
with it they are readily efficient. Broad- 
bent and MacKenzie have not hesitated 
to declare that this is absolutely the most 
important element of cardiac thera- 
peutics. 

In milder chronic diseases particularly, 
persuasions with regard to the serious- 
ness of the affection present and of its 
supposed incurability do more to keep up 
the affections in a great many cases than 
almost anything else. The history of our 
irregular therapeutics is particularly illu- 
minating in this regard. Elisha Perkins, 
a Connecticut Yankee, not long after Gal- 
vani had observed the twitching of the 
frog’s leg when the nerve and muscle 
were touched, invented what he called 
metallic tractors. These were two pointed 
pieces of metal of a secret composition, 
about the length of lead pencils, with 
which Perkins stroked patients who were 
suffering from various ills. He seems to 
have been quite persuaded himself that 
he had made a practical application of 
Galvani’s electrical discovery and that his 
invention embodied the secret of human 
electrical influence. He began to cure 
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many chronic ailments, and particularly 
the pains and aches of older people, the 
so-called chronic rheumatisms which 
make advancing years so unhappy. His 
first great success was achieved in Co- 
penhagen. Then he went to London, 
took out a patent for them, and worked 
wonders there. Two doctors colored 
pieces of wood to look like metal, pro- 
duced similar effects and exposed him, 
but that did not keep people from crowd- 
ing to Perkins. He established the Per- 
kinean Institution and returned to Amer- 
ica to confer the benefit of his discovery 
on his countrymen. On his return Phila- 
delphia was in the throes of an epidemic 
of yellow fever. He was quite sure that 
his tractors would protect people from 
yellow fever, and went over to Philadel- 
phia to demonstrate that fact, fell ill 
from the disease and died. 

Of course, there was nothing in his 
tractors except the announcement of the 
application of Galvani’s discovery and the 
mental influence of the idea that at last 
the secret of relief for chronic pain had 
been discovered. After Perkinism or 
tractorianism, died out, St. John Long, a 
nostrum vender, made a liniment which 
cured nearly the same class of cases as 
had previously gone to Perkins. These 
were particularly the vague aches and 
pains, worse in rainy weather, that now 
go to the osteopath and other purveyors 
of manipulative remedies. This liniment 
proved so valuable in popular estimation 
that finally the British Government paid 
a large sum of money to St. John Long 
for the secret of it. It proved to be only 
an ordinary turpentine liniment which he 
made up with white of egg instead of 
with oil. As soon as the secret was known 
it began to fail in its wonderful powers. 

A century and a half before Perkins 
and St. John Long, Valentine Great- 
reakes, “the stroker,” as he was called, 
had cured this same class of diseases, tho 
also many others. He lived when the 
king was out of England and there was 
no one to touch for the king’s evil. This 
astute Irishman dreamed that he was di- 
vinely commissioned to touch and cure 
people. Patients who came in the old days 
to the king to be touched received a sov- 
ereign as a memorial of their visit. 
Those who came to Greatreakes left a 
sovereign with him as a memorial. He 
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touched them very effectively. According 
to the testimony of the times he cured 
nearly everything under the sun and a 
few other things besides. He produced 
very definite effects on people’s minds, 
and above all, persuaded them that they 
ought to be better, that therefore they 
ought to eat better, ought to get out and 
take more exercise, and with this change 
of their habits, which he induced not by 
direct advice, but by the change of atti- 
tude toward themselves, they proceeded 
to get better. 

Nothing illustrates better than these 
historical incidents the fallacy of the or- 
dinary claim of cured cases as indicating 
the value of a new remedy. Cures may 
indicate either that the new remedy is 
efficient or that it arouses hitherto latent 
powers thru mental influence and so 
gives relief. A new remedy is very prone 
to do this because of the enthusiasm with 
which it is taken up and the confidence 
aroused by the doctor’s hopeful attitude 
in giving it. Not long since a distin- 
guished French professor said to a young 
physician who asked him whether he 
himself should take a much vaunted new 
remedy, “Oh, yes! And take it now while 
it is new and still cures, for after a while 
it will be found not to cure.” All sorts of 
remedies have been used by the medical 
profession, most of them quite innocuous, 
some of them even slightly harmful, that 
have been supposed to produce definite 
therapeutic effects and have actually 
cured many cases when first employed, 
tho afterward their therapeutic efficiency 
has been recognized as nil and they have 
been abandoned. The mental influence 
aroused during the administration of 
them has given them all their remedial 
value and has even enabled them often 
to counteract certain ill effects produced 
by them and do the patients good. This 
is the element of mental influence in the 
history of therapeutics, and it makes it 
extremely difficult to decide as to abso- 
lute values. We have had literally thou- 
sands of drugs used in medicine because 
empirically or on theory they cured dis- 
ease, and only some three score of them 
are left and only half that many are used 
with any confidence by physicians. 

It is not alone neurotic diseases—that 
is, affections consequent upon persua- 
sions and mental states, the so-called im- 
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aginary diseases—but also in the real or- 
ganic diseases that mental influence can 
do good. Of course, it is the only remedy 
that will ultimately cure affections due to 
mental states. In all organic diseases, 
however, there are always certain symp- 
toms due to the mental states, to discour- 
agement and depression, or symptoms 
that are greatly exaggerated by concen- 
tration of mind on them. These symptoms 
can always be cured by psychotherapy. 
Sometimes these symptoms mean s0 
much to patients that when they are 
cured they think that their underlying 
disease is ever so much better than it 
was. We have had remedies highiy recom- 
mended for such absolutely incurable af- 
fections as locomotor ataxia, paralysis 
agitans and even multiple sclerosis, 
which have benefited patients so much 
that they have actually seemed to pro- 
duce good effects on these diseases. Any- 
thing that will give a patient suffering 
from these affections new hope will al- 
ways make his appetite better, stimulate 
sluggish digestive functions, make him 
sleep better and suffer less from the 
vague pains and aches that are so likely 


to come in inactivity. That is the duty 
of treating patients and not their dis- 


eases, which has come home more to 
physicians in recent years. Old Dr. Par- 
ry, of Bath, said two centuries ago, “It 
is much more important to know what 
sort of a patient has a disease than what 
sort of a disease the patient has.” Pro- 
fessor Osler declares that that dictum is 
as true in our time as it was when Dr. 
Parry said it. 

In specific diseases psychotherapy may 
be intensely valuable. I have already 
called attention to the fact that in heart 
diseases the great specialists are sure 
that a favorable state of mind means at 
least as much as the remedies that we 
can employ. In tuberculosis the patient’s 
confidence is most important. Specialists 
in the disease are agreed that “Tubercu- 
losis takes only the quitters,” that is, 
those who give up the good fight and 
think that they are the victims of an in- 
evitably progressive disease. Hence the 
first element in the treatment of con- 
sumptives is to remove unfavorable sug- 
gestions. If, for instance, they have any 
persuasions that because the disease is in 
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the family it is hereditary and therefore 
almost necessarily fatal, the present at- 
titude of physicians toward the inherit- 
ance of disease is explained. Tuberculosis 
is contagious, not hereditary. It runs in 
families because of contagion. A member 
of a family in whom tuberculosis exists 
on both sides is in less danger from the 
disease if he is well up to weight than a 
thin person without any family history. 
As a matter of fact, a man with a family 
history of tuberculosis always has a littie 
better resistive vitality against the dis- 
ease than those in whose families there 
is no such history. 

Even in cancer psychotherapy has a 
place. Patients have been known to be 
operated on and their cancer found in- 
operable. This decision is mercifully not 
told them, but having been operated on 
they are told they ought to get well. 
After such patients have lost 30 or 40 
pounds they have been known to regain 
all that was lost and more, too, as the re- 
sult of this encouragement, tho eventu- 
ally the cancer proved fatal. In skin dis- 
eases psychotherapy has a definite place. 
All the chronic skin diseases are influ- 
enced by the mental states. Even warts 
have been charmed away by mental in- 
fluence in so many cases that there seems 
to be no doubt about this influence. 

In every form of disease external and 
internal, organic and functional, somatic 
and nervous, mental influence can do 
good. It prevents the inhibition of vital 
forces by removing dreads and contrary 
suggestions that so often tie up recuper- 
ative energy. It taps new sources of en- 
ergy and enables the patient to use will 
power over tissue undreamt of before. 
Living on the will is no mere form of 
words, for patients have been known, 
quite contrary to all medical expectation, 
to live to an allotted time after having 
willed to do so. On the other hand, noth- 
ing is more fatal than giving up. The 
will to live, the will to be well, the put- 
ting off of discouragement, all this repre. 
sents a most important factor for health, 
both as regards the continuance of health 
and its recovery. This is psychotherapy 
as physicians have come to see it from 
history, from personal experience and 
from the accumulation of evidence for it 
once more in our own time. 

New York City. 





A Valuable Contribution to History 


Among the many achievements of tne 
last twenty or thirty years not the least 
is the rewriting of history, and the 
sweeping away of many prejudices and 
misconceptions which have clouded the 
past and embittered international rela- 
tions. Modern criticism is at work on 
the record of all the nations, and his- 
tory back to its very beginnings is being 
past thru the crucible. But of more im- 
mediate value than the correction of the 
stories of thousands of years ago is the 
revision of the early history of our own 
country, and the elimination of some of 
the roots of bitterness which have given 
rise to estrangements, jealousies and 
hatred between the great English speak- 
ing Republic and the Mother Empire. In 
this work of research and correction 
Mr. George Louis Beer has already had 
an honorable part-——a part to which the 
two volumes in which he continues his 
story of the British Colonial System 
form a valuable addition. Mr. Beer is 
one of the leaders of the school which 
recognizes that the basis of all history is 
economic, that the primal needs of man- 
kind are food and clothing, and that the 
supplying of these needs is at the basis 
of most political movements and policies. 
On this economic foundation Mr. Beer 
traces out the beginnings of British 
colonial expansion and shows the con- 
ceptions and theories on which the early 
statesmen built up the Empire. 

In the present volumes: Mr. Beer is 
concerned only with the years 1660-1688. 
The earlier period—the years when Eng- 
land first began in a tentative way to 
reach out for a share of the world—he 
has already treated in The Origins of 
the British Colonial System, while the 
later troublous years which culminated 

‘The Old Colonial System. 1660-1754. ‘Part L The 
Establishment of the System. —1660-1688. Two Vol- 


umes. By George T.ouis Beer. pp. xvi, 381: vii, 382. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $4 


in the American Revolution are de- 
scribed in his volume of British Colonial 
Policy of 1754-1765. This volume, which 
was published in 1907 is, however, com- 
plete only in the light of the history of 
the intervening period—a history the 
first part of which is comprized in the 
present work. The whole of the four vol- 
umes already published may be de- 
scribed as enlargements and illustrations 
of Mr. Beer’s original theme—that the 
old English conception of empire was a 
central mother country and a group of 
outlying colonies which would act as 
economic complements, supplying such of 
the needs of the metropolis as she could 
not supply for herself, and purchasing 
from her merchants and manufacturers 
such articles as the metropolis could 
produce. The ideal was a self-sustaining 
empire of which the outlying portions 
should in no case be the rivals of the 
mother country. For such an empire 
England would be the chief market, and 
the statesmen who guided this policy 
were prepared to demand considerable 
sacrifices from Englishmen in order to 
defend the outlying parts of the empire 
and also in order to grant to the British 
colonies a preferential market. In return 
it was expected that the colonies would 
submit to careful control of their trade, 
and the preferential market was paid for 
by the limitation of colonial commerce to 
British channels. 

Into this scheme the northern colonies 
of America were a rude intrusion. The 
scheme was devised for colonies having 
climate and productions so diverse from 
those of Great Britain that their produce 
would in no way compete with British 
goods. Tropical colonies were therefore 
most valued—or if not wholly tropical, 
colonies whose climate was favorable to 
the production of sugar, olives, silk and 
other produce which could not be raised 
in the bleaker climate of England. Vir- 
ginia and Maryland were possible mem- 
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bers of such an empire, as soon as to- 
bacco was accepted as a legitimate im- 
port in England. But New England, with 
no products that could be sent to the 
Mother Country, save such as would 
compete in her markets with her own 
produce—New England with her sturdy 
independence and her constant fear of 
encroachments on the part of the British 
Government—New England from the 
first constituted a danger to the scheme 
of empire which was being systematical- 
ly built up by British naval and military 
power and British statesmanship. It is 
development of the empire as a whole, 
and the pressure upon England herself 
and upon the colonies which is traced 
out in these two volumes. The system 
was loyally accepted by the West Indies 
and the more southern colonies on the 
American Continent. In England, altho 
there was a prolonged and bitter fight 
over the prohibition of tobacco growing 
—a crop that was well suited to the 
Southern counties—the limitations im- 
posed by the colonial system were also 
accepted. It was New England, which 
had little to gain by the system and 
whose traditions were out of harmony 
with quiet submission, that formed the 
difficulty, and the working out of the 
system inevitably led to the breaking 
away of this new metropolis for which 
there was no room in the parent organ- 
ism. 

The first of the two volumes which 
cover the period from 1660 to 1688 is 
concerned with the English end of the 
story. The English fiscal system, the 
laws of trade and navigation, imperial 
defense, central and local administrative 
machinery and the British slave trade 
are described and explained. In the sec- 
ond volume the same story is taken up 
from the colonial point of view. The 
West Indian island colonies, Virginia, 
Maryland and the Carolinas, and New- 
foundland, are treated in turn and the 
application of the colonial system to 
their development is described. The last 
two chapters are given up to Massachu- 
setts and the Dominion of New England. 
This method entails considerable repeti- 
tion. The story that has already been 
told from the British point of view has 
to be retold for each colony, and the 
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same events and the same characters 
form the basis of the history, first of one 
volume and then of the other. There are, 
however, great advantages to the plan. 
The conception of empire is made clear 
in all its developments. The consistent 
policy of colonization is traced thru the 
vicissitudes of the Stuart regime. The 
pressure upon the various colonies is 
shown not to have been special or capri- 
cious, but part of a scheme which was 
in general loyally accepted both by the 
mother country and the colonies; and 
its special instance upon New England 
to have been the result of the fact that 
New England from the first was an off- 
shoot of the mother country for which 
there was no place in the scheme of 
empire. While the breaking away of the 
American colonies is shown to have been 
practically inevitable as soon as the 
pressure of outside danger was lifted; 
the old ideas of England’s oppression 
and injustice will have to be radically 
revised and overhauled in the light of 
Mr. Beer’s contributions to the economic 
history of the Empire. 

Mr. Beer has taken his material at 
first hand, largely from state papers and 
correspondence, but he has made his 
book highly readable by the device of 
relegating to the footnotes—which con- 
stitute nearly half of the contents—all 
the original matter which it seemed 
necessary to insert in the history. It is 
a book which inspires the reader with a 
desire for the rest of the story—for the 
account of the years from 1688 to 1754 
which still remain to be covered. When 
the volumes containing this section of 
the history make their appearance, Mr. 
Beer will have completed a contribution 
to’ American and British history, the 
value of which can hardly be overesti- 
mated. 


Dante and the Mystics 


Few Dante scholars have more thought- 
fully or more lovingly handled the beautiful 
imaginings of the great Italian poet than 
has Mr. Edmund Gardiner (Dante and the 
Mystics. Dutton, $3.50), whose lifelong 
studies, beginning at Cambridge, England, 
continued under special advantages as to 
access to material at the Vatican and other 
protected collections of church literature, 
have sent him fully equipt in details and 
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prepared by inclination to find the best that 
was in the teachings and scholarship of 
early and medieval Rome. 

With clean-cut passages of translation 
that for closeness and beauty of expression 
holds the mirror up to the earnest simplicity 
and poetical quality of the original, Mr. 
Gardiner follows Dante among the Mystics 
who held more or less uniformly that the 
soul, even in this life, can “unite herself 
with the Divine,” and who had entire faith 
“in the possibility and the actuality of cer- 
tain experiences in which the mind is 
brought into contact with what it believes 
to be God, and enjoys fruition of what it 
takes as the ultimate reality.” Whether 
seen under the charm, so sweet to the Cath- 
olic, of a Catherine of Siena waiting for her 
celestial bridegroom, or under the capti- 
vating philosophy of a dreamer like Swe- 
denborg, or the coarser exaltation of a 
camp-meeting revivalist momentarily 
threading the golden streets of a New Jeru- 
salem, this hope at supreme moments to 
pass “from time to the eternal,” from a 
prosaic day-watch on the battlements to a 
casual dream-flight to the very eternal city, 
has sustained many a soul. The fullest and 
most poetical form of this never-ending 
hope Mr. Gardiner finds exprest in Dante’s 
great song and traces the origins of the 
song itself to Dante’s studies, sometimes 
at first hand, sometimes indirectly, to the 
teachings of the “Fathers,” no longer so 
dear to the Christian world at large as to 
the less enlightened days of medieval Rome 
and its Catholic range of vision. 


German Philosophy and Philosophers 


One of the first things the reader learns 
from Prof. Oswald Kiilpe’s book on The 
Philosophy of the Present in Germany 
(Macmillan, $1.00 net), is that the “pres- 
ent” is a term referring to the period of 
time from Hegel till toward the end of the 
nineteenth century. Eucken is barely men- 
tioned and the new pragmatic and pluralis- 
tic movements are not treated at all. Four 
main schools of philosophy are recognized in 
modern Germany: Positivism, Materialism, 
Naturalism and Idealism. Mach and Diihr- 
ing are chosen for special treatment as rep- 
resentatives of German Positivism; Haeckel 
of Materialism; Nietzsche of Naturalism, 
and Fechner, Lotze, von Hartmann (!) and 
Wundt of Idealism. The individual philoso- 
phers treated are well criticized, but the 
general scheme of classification is obscure 
and the translators. have not succeeded in 
infusing any lightness or attractiveness into 
a typically Teutonic style. 
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The Perversion of a Constitutional 
Amendment 


The Fourteenth Amendment and _ the 
States, by Charles Wallace Collins (Little, 
Brown, $2) is a story of a charter of liberty 
perverted into a refuge for privilege. The 
Fourteenth Amendment, adopted amid the 
excitement and partizanship of the Recon- 
struction Period, soon became for the most 
part a dead letter, except Section 1, which 
the corporations found they could use. Mr. 
Collins shows what has been done under 
Section 1 for its adoption to 1911. 

This section forbids the states to “deprive 
any person of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law” or to deny to any 
person “the equal protection of the laws.” 
“Person” has been stretched by the courts 
to include “corporation.” The original pur- 
pose is plain, namely, to protect the freed- 
men, in their civil, political and social 
rights, against oppression or discrimination. 

But Mr. Collins shows that the benefit ac- 
cruing to the negro from the Fourteenth 
Amendment is practically negligible. It was 
early held unconstitutional for Congress to 
attempt to protect him by affirmative legis- 
lation; he could seek relief only in the Fed- 
eral courts, and then only against a state 
government, not against individuals. He 
can count on his fingers the cases. which 
the Federal Supreme Court has interfered 
to shield him against state action; and in 
these cases the interference has been of 
little practical use. 

But public service corporations attempt- 
ing to prevent a state from regulating their 
rates and service, and other corporations 
seeking to prolong monopoly privileges or 
resist reform legislations, have found in 
these guaranties of “due process of law” 
and “equal protection of the laws” the 
strongest weapon yet placed in their hands. 
Appealing to the federal courts in hundreds 
of cases, they often obtain what they seek, 
and almost always they obtain at least years 
of delay. 

Mr. Collins well shows that the adoption 
of the prohibitions in the Fourteenth 
Amendment did not introduce any new 
principles in American jurisprudence. The 
state constitutions had them and _ state 
courts had administered them for almost a 
century. The amendment was a blow to pop- 
ular and local self-government; it changed 
the method and form of the American sys- 
tem of government, giving the federal courts 
arbitrary control over the states. The prac- 
tical result is to embarrass and prevent ef- 
fective regulation of privileged corpora- 
tions and to halt the adoption of needed, re- 
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forms. The author fails to note, however, 
that “privilege” is not indebted to the Four- 
teenth Amendment itself for most of the 
favors it has received, but rather to the 
Supreme Court, which has read into the 
amendment the language favoring the 
“property” rights of public service corpora- 
tions above the rights of ordinary property 
and above the rights of “life” and “liberty.” 
(See THE INDEPENDENT for December 5, 
1912.) 

In a chapter entitled “Proposed Reme- 
dies,” Mr. Collins considers repeal of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and possible action 
by Congress designed to have the effect of 
repeal in whole or in part. He recommends 
a middle course of legislation which would 
greatly reduce federal interference with 
state action. His proposals deserve serious 
consideration; but relief thru Congress 
would be much less needed if the Supreme 
Court would withdraw from its untenable 
position. The book will be of great value to 
students of constitutional law and of eco- 
nomic and social reform. 


Literature and Life 


In an ingenious essay on The Substance 
of Literature (New York: Frank Rogers, 
$1.25), Mr. L. P. Gratacap, A.M., proves 
to his own satisfaction, but perhaps to the 
consternation of his believing readers, that 
literature exists and becomes delightful and 
satisfying only where sin, ignorance, and 
misery exist. Where these are done away 
with, or when this prime aim of civiliza- 
tion shall be accomplished, then man may 
take his harp and sing with the angels, but 
there will be nothing worth singing about 
except the details of the bygone fact that 
the singer once had the elements of song, 
and is so glad to have shuffled them off for- 
ever. The perfection of fine literature the 
author finds in France, and this perfection 
is possible there because the Gallic mind 
most thoroly appreciates all the literary 
availabilities of sin, ignorance and misery 
and sings the changes thereon in the most 
musical and logical sequence of words. Let 
us state his conclusions in his own pretty 
phrases: 

“Literature per se addresses the senti- 
ments and best develops in an en- 
vironment, nay, derives its substance from, 
the presence of sin, ignorance and misery. 

- Heaven is without literature and. . . 
the progressive physical betterment of so- 
cial conditions, the improving sanitation of 
civies, the lessening horrors of life, the 
widening influences of humanitarian and 
scientific methods of government, are likely 
to lessen the creative faculties. . . . As 
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the fine glow of universal well-being spreads 
then literature declines.” The better the 
world, the duller its annals. The nine 
muses go out of business. Our own dear land 
suffers first and foremost. “The New World 
can never produce history of exceptional 
interest because the New World is good.” 
Even such unhappy members of the human 
family as Russia, will, by parting with its 
“inhumaneness and inhumanity,” part with 
its charm for the historian. “Progressive 
betterment over the whole world would 
rather seriously threaten the excellence of 
history.” Poor Clio, who may not altogether 
part with her cithara, will sit on a log— 
along with her sister Calliope, it is to be 
presumed—and sing doleful ditties to the 
steam-whistle. 

Just the saddening view taken by Mr. 
Gratacap doesn’t seem to have occurred to 
Prof. C. Alphonso Smith, a writer of a 
more lifting and inspiring thought. What 
Can Literature Do for Me? (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1) is the question mooted by 
him and abundantly answered. In poetry 
we are not always backing up against sin, 
misery and ignorance. We are looking 
ahead to catch up in expression with our 
half-conceived ideals. It is a wish in the 
song of the inspired writer that touches and 
voices a want in our own hearts. The more 
universal the want, the wider the acceptance 
of the song that best expresses and satis- 
fies it. Literature, whether verse or prose, 
is the “open door” that gives free admission 
to the best in human nature. This is the 
general thought of the questioner, who ex- 
pands and illustrates his theme with various 
appeals to the wise who have opened their 
hearts on the matter. 


Personalities 


In the Hon. Stephen Coleridge’s book of 
Memories (John Lane Company, $2.50) is 
a rich fund of the light gossip noted down 
as table talk for the most part, but which 
subserves the purposes of history and 
throws light upon the makers of history in 
the England of yesterday—the England of 
Parnell, of Gladstone, of Ruskin, of the 
Tichborne Case, the England that saw 
Lowell and liked him in public, but some- 
times in private life summed him up as too 
fastidious of taste, cold as to the delicious- 
ness of British wit, “hardly to be amused 
by what provokes hilarity in the rest of us,” 
as Mr. Coleridge gently puts it. He was 
“not a diplomatist happily selected if the 
Americans wished to cultivate more affec- 
tionate relations with the old country.” The 
England, in short, that was not New Eng- 
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land, the John Bull England that loved the 
London Punch in the parlor and “Punch and 
Judy” in the stable, and did not quite un- 
derstand the good Harvard LL.D., who 
had sat on a mill-log in the backwoods and 
caught the real fun and drollery of the tree- 
cutting pioneer of the wilderness. A curi- 
ous old England it has been to the un- 
islanded world, and yet dear to all of us in 
its way—dear and delightful in its Bos- 
wellian notion of taste, as Mr. Coleridge 
accentuates it, in the notes taken at his 
distinguished father’s table, where he found 
Lowell cold and unsympathetic, and Gold- 
win Smith “a little depressing.” It is in the 
little pleasantnesses after the public dinner 
that the diarist is most at home. But the 
good people about the fireside of whom his 
pen is not silent are all dead, and their 
biographies are to be written not just as we 
write the obituary notices of them while the 
mourners stand at the bier. It was Disraeli 
at the Academy banquet who said that “the 
noble distinctive trait of British art was 
its boundless fertility in imagination and 
fancy.” In the reaction after the banquet, 
as he was going home with Mr. Goshen, he 
“descanted on English painters and deplored 
their total want of fancy and imagination.” 
Being reminded by his companion that this 
was not exactly what he had led people to 
believe was his opinion in his speech at the 
banquet. . “No,” replied Dizzy, “but 
then, my friend, one must be pleasant after 
dinner.” Very characteristic was the com- 
ment next morning of Mr. Gladstone, who 
glared at the companion and roared out: 
“D’you mean to say that he carried his 
ghastly insincerity within those walls! It’s 
hellish !” 


Literary Notes 


If you are in love and do not see your way 
to marry on a monthly income which falls 
below three figures, consult Tackling Matri- 
mony (Harpers, $1). George Lee Burton 
will tell you of a couple of lovers who cour- 
ageously decided that a cottage at once was 
better than a mansion some time—perhaps 
never. So they married on $70 a month, in 
spite of their society friends, and found the 
experiment justified them in ae all 
to go and do likewise. 


An intelligent study of a victim of the 
law is provided by John A. Moroso. A coun- 
try boy, innocently involved in a murder, is 
sent up to Sing Sing for life. Aided by a 
burglar he makes his escape, and after a 
period of years, during which he repays the 
injustice done him by his beneficence to his 
suffering kind, his innozence is established. 
The Quarry (Little, Brown & Co., $1.25) is 
a strong and moving story, realistic in 
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treatment, altho weakened toward its close 
by the author’s too evident desire to gain 
our sympathy for his hero. 


Rev. Peter Ainslie in his Yale Lectures 
has given a sketch of the origin and his- 
tory of his denomination as well as an ex- 
position of The Message of the Disciples 
for the Union of the Church (Revell, $1). 
To Mr. Ainslie “there appear three neces- 
sary advances among all Christians that 
have priority over everything else and with- 
out which we are incompetent to even dis- 
cuss the basis for the union of the Church 
of Christ. These are: a larger fellowship, a 
sincere defense of each other’s cause, and 
side by side prayer to each other’s God for 
equal blessings upon the whole family of 
faith.” But when these “advances” are 
made greater union would not seem neces- 
sary. 

Under the Sky in California (McBride, 
Nast & Co., $2), dedicated to the eastern 
tenderfoot, betrays in Charles Francis 
Saunders another recent convert to gipsy 
life in California. There is an undeniable 
charm about the book. It is not the result 
of deep study or long acquaintance. But it 
has the freshness of first experiences, made 
by a keen observer of wide sympathies, and 
told with a real story-teller’s gift of enter- 
tainment. Besides many other places, the 
reader is taken into the Mohave and Colo- 
rado Deserts, to Catalina Island, into the 
Santa Barbara Back-Country, and _ into 
Yosemite. Indians, ranchers, miners and 
prospectors contribute conversations that 
have the flavor of genuineness. Good photo- 
graphs deepen the reader’s sense of reality. 
There is also an amusing discussion of “Cal- 
ifornianisms” and hints on cookery for the 
inexperienced camper. 


Justus Miles Forman, apparently casting 
about in his mind for a tropical theme, 
fixes upon woman suffrage in New York. 
Hope Standish, product of a finishing 
school, is confronted with many problems 
when she begins to think for herself. The 
person who first sets her brain in motion 
is an anarchistical young man who preaches 
freedom, and practises it in his relations 
with several affinities. The discovery of this 
fact puts him out of the running, and 
Hope’s attention is next attracted to wom- 
an’s rights. A nice ordinary young man is 
on the spot to comfort her when she finds 
her courage falters on the platform. Mr. 
Forman can write a love scene with reserve, 
and we congratulate him on his present 
success. Apart from an impression that we 
are occasionally reading from the author’s 
preliminary notes on the feminist move- 
ment, The Opening Door (Harpers, $1.30) 
strikes us as a good readable novel. 
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Immanence 


I come in the little things, 

Saith the Lord: 

Yea! on the glancing wings 

Of eager birds, the softly pattering feet 

Of furred and gentle beasts, I come to meet 

Your hard and wayward heart. In brown 
bright eyes 

That peep from out the brake, I stand con- 
fest, 

On every nest 

Where feathery Patience is content to brood 

And leaves her pleasure for the high em- 
prize 

Of motherhood— 

There doth My Godhead rest. 

—[From Immanence, A Book of Verses, 
by Evelyn Underhill (Dutton), p. 1.] 


The Idea in the Drama 


The insistence upon proposition in a play, 
what is but a concession that the backbone 
of any drama is idea? All human beings in 
their reaction to life receive certain recur- 
rent impressions about this and that which 
finally crystallize into beliefs, convictions, 
or, if you prefer, prejudices. At least, these 
opinions stand for what they have learned 
from living, or think they have learned. 
Show them anything in a work of art which 
refers to this experience, or bears any re- 
lation whatsoever to it, and they will prick 
up their ears and give evidence of awakened 
interest. They are eager to compare notes 
in this way with another human being, the 
artist, to see if his conclusions tally with 
their own. There is a sense of companion- 
ship in this laying of heads together; and in 
the case of a play, whenever such an idea 
about life, personal yet broadly applicable 
because so human, is embodied therein, the 
play will have to be a very bad play not to 
arouse interest in a general audience. It 
hardly needs to say that if the idea does not 
dovetail with general experience, or is not 
hidden in a story that is attractive and 
plausible, or is so clumsily manufactured 
that idea is smothered in story, or if there 
be lack of story, all these things will mili- 
tate against success. But there is no con- 
tradiction of the principle that idea as such 
is fundamental. I for one sincerly believe 
that more dramas fail because of the want 
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of a single, clear, dominant and consistent 
idea than for any other one reason—save 
that of sheer inexpertness.—[From Richard 
Burton’s The New American Drama (T. Y. 
Crowell Co., pp. 232, 233, 234).] 


Why Jack London Voted for 
Equal Suffrage 


And like such a survivor of old red war 
who cries out, “Let there be no more war!” 
so I cry out, “Let there be no more poison- 
fighting by our youths!” The way to stop 
war is to stop it. The way to stop drinking 
is to stop it. The way China stopt the gen- 
ral use of opium was by stopping the culti- 
vation and importation of opium. The phil- 
osophers, priests and doctors of China could 
have preached themselves breathless against 
opium for a thousand years, and the use of 
opium, so long as opium was ever-accessible 
and obtainable, would have continued un- 
abated. We are so made, that is all. We 
have, with great success, made a practise 
of not leaving arsenic and strychnine and 
typhoid and _ tuberculosis. germs lying 
around for our children to be destroyed by. 
Treat John Barleycorn the same way. Stop 
him. Don’t let him lie around, licensed and 
legal, to pounce upon our youth. Not of al- 
coholics nor for alcoholics do I write, but 
for our youths, for those who possess no 
more than the adventure-stings and the 
genial predispositions, the social man-im- 
pulses, which are twisted all awry by our 
barbarian civilization which feeds them 
poison on all the corners. It is the healthy, 
normal boys, now born or being born, for 
whom I write. 

It was for this reason, more than for any 
other, and more ardently than any other, 
that I rode down into the Valley of the 
Moon, all a-jingle, and voted for equal suf- 
frage. I voted that women might vote, be- 
cause I knew that they, the wives and 
mothers of the race, would vote John Bar- 
leycorn out of existence and back into the 
historical limbo of our vanishéd customs of 
savagery. If I thus seem to cry out as one 
hurt, please remember that I have been 
sorely bruised and that I do dislike the 
thought that any son or daughter of mine 
or yours should be similarly bruised. 

The women are the true conservators of 
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the race. They are the wastre.s, the ad- 
venture-lovers and gamblers, and in the 
end it is by their women that they are saved. 
About man’s first experiment in chemistry 
was the making of alcohol, and down all 
the generations to this day man has con- 
tinued to manufacture and drink it. And 
there has never been a day when the women 
have not resented man’s use of alcohol, tho 
they have never had the power to give 
weight to their resentment. The moment 
women get the vote in any community, the 
first thing they proceed to do, or try to do, 
is to close the saloons. In a thousand gen- 
erations to come men of themselves will not 
close the saloons. As well expect the mor- 
phine victims to legislate the sale of mor- 
phine out of existence. 

The women know. They have paid an in- 
calculable price of sweat and tears for 
man’s use of alcohol. Ever jealous for the 
race, they will legislate for the babes of 
boys yet to be born; and for the babes of 
girls, too, for they must be the mothers, 
wives and sisters of these boys. 

And it will be easy. The only ones that 
will be hurt will be the topers and seasoned 
drinkers of a single generation. I am one 
of these, and I make solemn assurance, 
based upon long traffic with John Barley- 
corn, that it won’t hurt me very much to 
stop drinking when no one else drinks and 
when no drink is obtainable. On the other 
hand, the overwhelming proportion of 
young men are so normally non-alcoholic 
that, never having had access to alcohol, 
they will never miss it. They will know of 
the saloon only in the pages of history, and 
they will think of the saloon as a quaint old 
custom similar to bull-baiting and the burn- 
ing of witches.—[From Jack London’s John 
Barleycorn (Century, p. 334).] 


An Old Treaty with Mexico 


What were the instructions to McLane 
is not known, but in December, 1859, he con- 
cluded a “treaty of transits and commerce,” 
and a “convention to enforce treaty stipu- 
lations,” which the President sent to the 
Senate early in January, 1860. By the 
treaty the United States was granted tran- 
sit rights in perpetuity over four 
routes. ... 

For these rights the United States was 
to pay Mexico $2,000,000 when ratifications 
of the tréaty were exchanged, and use 
$2,000,000 more in payment of claims of 
American citizens against Mexico. Persons 
and property passing over any of the routes 
were to be protected by Mexico. Should she 
fail to do so the United States, at the re- 
quest or with the consent of Mexico, or the 
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local authorities, might use such troops as 
were necessary for protection, and when no 
longer needed withdraw them. When dan- 
ger to the property and lives of American 
citizens was immediate, the United States 
might use troops without consent first ob- 
tained. 

By the convention, if the safety and se- 
curity of citizens of either republic were 
endangered in the territory of the other, it 
was made obligatory on that Government 
to seek aid of the other, and the cost of in- 
tervention was to be borne by the Govern- 
ment whose territory was entered. 

Opposition began at once. . On the 
day the treaty reached the Senate a member 
of that body advised the President to put 
his own house in order before meddling 
with that of a neighbor.—[From John Bach 
McMaster’s History of the People of the 
United States. Vol. VIII (Appleton), p. 
437.] 


The Question of Divorce 


“Father Dan knows perfectly that your 
marriage was no marriage at all—only a 
sordid bit of commercial bargaining, in 
which your husband gave you his bad name 
for your father’s unclean money. It was 
no marriage in any other sense either, and 
might have been annulled if there had been 
any common honesty in annulment. And 
now that it has tumbled to wreck and ruin, 
as anybody might have seen it would do, 
you are told that you are bound to it to the 
last day and hour of your life! After all 
you have gone thru—all you have suffered 
—never to know another hour of happiness 
as long as you live! While your husband, 
notwithstanding his brutalities and infidel- 
ities, is free to do what he likes, to marry 
whom he pleases! How stupid! How dis- 
gusting! How damnable!” .. . 

“Oh, I know what they’ll say. It will be 
the old, old song, ‘Whom God hath joined 
together.’ That’s what this old Church of 
ours has been saying for centuries to poor 
women with broken hearts. Has the Church 
itself got a heart to break? No—nothing but 
its cast-iron laws which have been broken 
a thousand times and nobody a penny the 
worse.” 

“But, I wonder why these churchmen, who 
would talk about the impossibility of putting 
asunder those whom God has joined togeth- 
er, don’t begin by asking themselves how and 
when and where God joins them. Is it in 
church, when they stand before the altar and 
are asked a few questions, and give a few 
answers? If so, then God is responsible for 
some of the most shocking transactions that 
ever disgraced humanity—all the pride and 
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vanity and deliberate concubinage that have 
covered themselves in every age, and are 
covering themselves still, with the cloak of 
marriage.” 

“But, no, it’s not in churches that God 
marries people. They’ve got to be married 
before they go there, or they are never mar- 
ried at all—never! They’ve got to be mar- 
ried in their hearts, for that’s where God 
joins people together, not in churches and 
before priests and altars.” _— 

“Mary, that’s our case, isn’t it? God mar- 
ried us from the very first. There has never 
been any other woman for me, and there 
never has been any other man for you— 
isn’t that so, my darling? . . . Then what 
are they talking about—these churches and 
churchmen? It’s they who are the real di- 
vorcers—trying to put those asunder whom 
God Himself has joined together.” .. . 

“If we cannot be married according to the 
law of the Church, we must be married ac- 
cording to the law of the land. Isn’t that 
enough? This is our own affair, dearest, 
ours and nobody else’s. It’s only a witness 
we want anyway—a witness before God 
and man that we intend to be man and wife 
in future.’—[From Hall Caine’s The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me (Lippincott), pp. 
532, 533.] 


Harvard in 1680 


We reached Cambridge about eight 
o’clock. It is not a large village, and the 
houses stand very much apart. The college 
building is the most conspicuous among 
them. We went to it, expecting to see some- 
thing unusual, as it is the only college, or 
would-be academy of the Protestants in all 
America, but we found ourselves mistaken. 
In approaching the house we neither heard 
nor saw anything mentionable; but, going 
to the other side of the building, we heard 
noise enough in an upper room to lead my 
comrade to say, “I believe they are engaged 
in disputation.” We entered and went up- 
stairs, when a person met us, and requested 
us to walk in, which we did. We found there 
eight or ten young fellows, sitting around, 
smoking tobacco, with the smoke of which 
the room was so full, that you could hardly 
see; and the whole house smelt so strong of 
it that when I was going upstairs I said, 
“It certainly must be also a tavern.” We 
excused ourselves, that we could speak Eng- 
lish only a little, but understood Dutch or 
French well, which they did not. However, 
we spoke as well as we could. We inquired 
how many professors there were, and they 
replied not one, that there was not enough 
money to support one. We asked how many 
students there were. They said at first, 
thirty, and then came down to twenty; I 
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afterwards understood there are probably 
not ten. They knew hardly a word of Latin, 
not one of them, so that my comrade could 
not converse with them. They took us to the 
library where there was nothing particular. 
We looked over it a little. They presented 
us with a glass of wine. This is all we as- 
certained there. The minister of the place 
goes there morning and evening to make 
prayer, and has charge over them; besides 
him, the students are under tutors or mas- 
ters. Our visit was soon over, and we left 
them to go and look at the land about there. 
—[From the Journal of Jasper Danckaerts 
(Scribner), pp. 266, 267.] 


The Religious Crisis 


We are at the precise moment when psy- 
chological and religious science have just 
joined hands to make the religious life their 
favorite study. 

What will be the result of the action of 
these two sciences on the evolution of ideas, 
feelings and convictions? It is difficult to 
foresee. But it would seem to be already 
certain that, after having momentarily dis- 
concerted old customs, they are renovating 
this region by rendering it wholesome. They 
cannot sow other seed in it than that which 
exists already; but this seed, scattered over 
well-tilled ground, where, above all, the 
wind and sun have free play, will yield har- 
vests of unexpected beauty. 

The study of religious experience and of 
the history of religions is about to trans- 
form our teaching and profoundly to modify 
our political, moral and social ideas. 

The unheard of progress made by the 
sciences during the last half-century has 
created among many savants, as also among 
thinkers and even among statesmen, the 
nostalgia for progress of a spiritual order. 

In order to recapitulate our country’s 
present religious situation, two facts, ap- 
parently contradictory, must be noted: the 
rapid advance of indifference, and an un- 
expected awakening of religious aspiration. 
This double phenomenon may often be ob- 
served in one and the same individual. 

At bottom this is not so strange as at 
first sight it would appear: the Churches 
treat alike as unbelievers those who have 
no religious life and those in whom it is 
too young and too intense to find full and 
entire satisfaction in the formulas of the 
past. 

Now it really seems as tho we had reached 
an era of reconstitution, and one might say 
of religious vindication, somewhat similar 
to that of the beginnings of Christianity.— 
[From Paul Sabatier’s France Today (Dut- 
ton), pp. 293, 294, 295.] 
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Fifty Years Ago 


From Tbe independent, Sept. 17, 1863. 


POLITICAL 


Gov. Coburn of Maine says the people of 
his state are all Abolitionists, but they are 
divided into two classes, one in favor of 
abolishing slavery, and the other in favor 
of abolishing the Government. 


PERSONAL 


The rumor in diplomatic circles in Wash- 
ington is that President Juarez is now in 
that city, keeping the strictest incognito. 
He had several interviews with Mr. Seward, 
to whom he is said to have unfolded a plan 
for the maintenance of the Republic of 
Mexico, and for driving the French out 
of it. 

COMMERCIAL SUMMARY 

The first Income Tax under the new In- 
ternal Revenue law is now being collected 
in all parts of the country, and it will be 
much larger in the aggregate, probably, 
than was estimated. 


Pebbles 


Some polished men are also very slippery. 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


“THE CHICKEN-COOP WIFE” 
A Scandinavian Tragedy 

(Scene.—A neurotic drawing-room, dead 
palms, dun-colored draperies.) 

(At the rise of the curtain Helga is dis- 
covered, her back to the audience.) 

Helga (weeping drearily)—Ashes! Ash- 
es! Ashes! (She rises and slinks to the win- 
dow.) Ah! (shuddering) The river! How it 
flows! Rushing, whispering, tempting, re- 
pelling! 

(Hengist enters, in evening clothes.) 

Hengist (turning his back to her)— 
Where are the children? 

Helga—Whose children? 

Hengist—Yours. 

Helga (shrieking)—And yours! 

Hengist— Yes. 

Helga—They are—gone. 

Hengist—To—? 

Helga—Yes—to Doctor Kradstock’s. 

Hengist—And you? 

Helga—I am here—in my chicken-coop. 

Hengist—What do you mean? 

Helga (springing to the center of the 
stage, staring front)—Oh—I am _ smoth- 
ering—smothering. This house is a chicken- 
coop. I am barred, bolted, while our chil- 
dren, little Horsa and Hilde, run from be- 
neath my feet and dart out into the sun- 
light—the sunlight. And I—I drag out a 
dank existence eating the corn you spread 
for me—eating the corn of degradation, 
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Hengist (tenderly)—-My little chicken- 
coop wife! 

Helga (moaning)—The river runs in the 
sunlight; it does not hear the knife-grinder. 

Hengist—There is a ball going on below 
us, above us. Do you not hear the dancing 
feet? The music enchants me. Come, forget 
the river! 

Helga (dragging herself toward the door) 
—The knife-grinder! The knife-grinder! 

Hengist (stopping his waltz)—The music 
—you hear it—calling—calling? Come, shall 
we not go and dance with the dancers? 

Helga—No; you do not understand. 
Goodby, Hengist. 

Hengist—Where are you going? 

Helga—When my chicks run in from the 
sunlight, strangle them. 

Hengist (collapsing utterly)—And you? 

Helga (twisting sinuously out of the 
door)—I go to meet—the knife-grinder. 

Hengist—Helga, Helga—my little chick- 
en-coop wife! 

Helga (from the hall outside) —Good-by, 
Hengist — Hengist. I go — to — meet — the 
knife-grinder. 

Hengist (springing up and writhing)— 
The chicken-coop! The chicken-coop! Give 
me the sea; give me the sea! 

(Silently the scenery falls in.) 

Curtain. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


A professor from Iowa went to England 
last summer, and was introduced to a pro- 
fessor from one of the English universities. 
He welcomed the American, and said: 

“IT met one of your colleagues last sum- 
mer. We had another professor from Ohio 
here to visit us.” 

“But I am from Iowa.” 

“Towa, indeed! How very interesting! I 
am sure the other gentleman called it 
Ohio.”—Publisher’s Weekly. 


They talk about the friendships in a little 
country town, 

Where Mrs. Jones knows Mrs. Smith has 
bought another gown. 

She wonders how it can be done on Smith’s 
ten bones a week. 

And that gets back to Mrs. Smith and then 
they do not speak. 


Too many people know your biz in little 
towns like that; 

I’d rather live a city life, contented in my 
flat. 

My neighbor doesn’t know my name, how 
much I pay for rent; 

He doesn’t know how much I get and does 
not care a cent. 


—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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Decent Lodging for Poor Men 


The question of furnishing clean and de- 
cent sleeping quarters for “poor but re- 
spectable” boys and men who can pay but 
a pittance is a question that has always 
troubled the societies for social improve- 
ment among the poor of the cities. When 
the doors of the Rufus Dawes Memorial 
Hotel in Chicago are opened, the world will 
have one example from which to draw for 
further buildings of the same kind. 

There will be good accommodations for 
300, and 200 more can be taken in an emer- 
gency. Beds will rent for five cents a night 
and rooms for ten cents. Meals will be sold 
for two cents to five cents each. These rooms 
will furnish clean, warm winter sleeping 
quarters for Chicago’s drifting poor who 
would otherwise occupy some of the many 
filthy five and ten cent “joints” now open. 
Here they can get a chance to sleep indoors 
in comfort without the usual unclean and 
revolting surroundings. 

Speaking of the new hotel, Charles M. 
Dawes, who erects it as a memorial to his 
dead son, says: “The intention is not to 
make it a hotel for downs and outs, the riff- 
raff of Chicago’s slums, but to have it a 
hotel where men who are ‘down’ but not 
‘out’ can obtain comfortable rooms and 
wholesome food at nominal prices.” 

It is hoped that the building will be ready 
for use by December 1 when the cold of win- 
ter will have begun to pinch. It will reach 
a numerous class to whom life, especially in 
winter, presents bitter experiences. It will 
enable the man who can get little work or 
who is able to do but little a chance to keep 
away from charity. Here he can pay -his 
way from the smallest of wages and still 
look any man in the face. 

In New York the long-famous Mills Ho- 
tels fill a somewhat similar place, tho their 
accommodations are not as cheap. The third 
has recently been put up at Seventh avenue 
and Thirty-sixth street, a fine fifteen-story 
building with rooms for 1875 men, arranged 
according to the Mills Hotel plan with but 
one single bed to a room. Number 1 and 
Number 2, as they are known, one on 
Bleecker and the other on Rivington street, 
provide for 1554 and 600 lodgers, respec- 
tively. 

At each of these houses a man can buy 
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food for five cents or more, and beside the 
a la carte service there are twenty and 
twenty-five cent lunches and twenty-five 
cent dinners. A room costs twenty or thirty 
cents at the older hotels, and thirty or forty 
at the new one. 


Go to the Ant, Thou Socialist 


Why do not the advocates of a com- 
munistic life study the habits of ants and 
bees? While these tiny creatures solved their 
problems many, many years ago and have 
carried out a successful codperative basis of 
living all these years, community life among 
people is an ephemeral thing and seemingly 
cannot last for more than a relatively short 
time. But the bees and ants furnish many 
examples of what real community life 
should be in order that it succeed. 

Mr. W. A. Tanquary, of the Illinois State 
Laboratory, has recently investigated the 
common field ant and his notes on the 
methods of raising the young ants are of 
deepest interest. Even if one is not ready 
to admit that the ants possess some in- 
telligence, at any rate one must have the 
greatest admiration for the way in which 
they all work together for the good of the 
community. The labor saving devices which 
these tiny creatures employ in attending to 
their young are very clever and their ap- 
parent foresight in attempting to rear only 
a part of the brood at one time and give 
these the proper care is remarkable. Mr. 
Tanquary brought a colony of ants into the 
laboratory in the fall. The members con- 
sisted of about 300 workers, a large number 
of young, but no queen. In the early spring 
the larve which were being fed heavily 
began to grow. The workers first 
showed their skill in handling the situation 
by isolating a few of the young at a time 
and force-feeding them. As soon as the 
larve were ready to spin their cocoons, the 
workers were kept very busy breaking up 
pieces of sponge and other substances into 
tiny bits to cover them. This debris fur- 
nished the foundation to which the first 
threads of the cocoon were fastened. In 
order not to waste the material and to save 
labor the larve were not scattered about 
in the nest but were collected in one region 
and were often piled upon each other. In 
some cases they would be seven layers deep, 
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the pile reaching to the ceiling of the nest. 
This avoided the necessity of surrounding 
each larva separately with debris, for the 
material covering the lower larve served 
as the lower foundation to those above for 
the attachment of their silken threads. After 
the spinning was completed each cocoon was 
removed from the heap, carefully freed of 
all foreign substance and placed in a clean 
pile, the waste material at the same time 
being carried to the dump heap. When the 
development of the larva into the adult 
form was completed, the workers bit off the 
end of the cocoon and assisted the new re- 
cruit to emerge. 

While these cocoons were being taken 
care of, another group consisting of about 
thirty larve were being stuffed with the fat 
of the land in order that they develop into 
queen larve. Apparently the sole difference 
between workers, or imperfectly developt 
females, and queens, or perfectly developt 
females, is in the amount of food given dur- 
ing larval development. Here again it would 
seem as tho the ants possest human in- 
telligence. Either because more than one 
queen was not needed in the nest or because 
they knew full well that more than one 
queen would be demoralizing to the com- 
munity, not all of the thirty prospective 
sovereigns were allowed to become of age. 
The larve were eaten up from time to time 
so that only one was left to spin a cocoon. 
But evidently the workers in selecting the 
queen to live did not exercize good judg- 
ment for this queen did not prove to be 
very strong or healthy and only lived about 
a month and a half after she was taken 
from the cocoon. 

But the spinners, the queen larve and 
those within the finished cocoons were not 
the only ones in the nest that were receiving 
attention. A fresh supply of young was 
being fed heavily preparatory to spinning 
cocoons, a still younger set was awaiting 
their turn at gluttony, while a third group, 
consisting of individuals little larger than 
the eggs from which they hatched, was also 
to be seen. 


A Canal Across Russia 


In spite of the violent rearrangement of 
the map of the Balkan peninsula Constanti- 
nople still remains in the hands of Turkey 
and Russia seems as far as ever from the 
realization of the dream of Peter the Great 
to gain possession of the key to the Black 
Sea. Nevertheless, the Black Sea is inevit- 
ably about to become the center of an exi 
tensive industrial development in which 
Russia will have a large share, since Tur- 
key has conceded to Russia the exclusive 
rights to the construction of railroads in 
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that part of Asiatic Turkey bordering upon 
the Black Sea. Germany has the same rights 
in southern Anatolia and is putting thru a 
railroad to Bagdad. 

In order to secure a double outlet to the 
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From the London Times. 
BY WATER FROM RIGA TO THE BLACK SEA 








grain fields in the interior of Russia a canal 
is to be constructed connecting the Baltic 
Sea on the north with the Black Sea on the 
south, a distance of about 1300 miles. It has 
not yet been settled whether this is to be a 
ship canal or a barge canal. A private com- 
pany has offered to construct a canal for 
vessels drawing fourteen feet of water, but 
the plan of the Russian Government is more 
modest and provides merely for a barge 
canal of six foot depth which will accom- 
modate vessels 210 feet long and forty-two 
feet wide. The cost is estimated at $150,- 
000,000, but this will be more than reim- 
bursed by the utilization of the hydro- 
electric power developt by damming up the 
rapids which have hitherto interfered with 
the navigation of the two rivers. 

A glance at the map will show that na- 
ture has already given a good start to the 
project, for the Dnieper, which runs south, 
and the Dvina, which runs north, are within 
sixty miles of each other at Vitebsk and 
Orsha. When the Riga-Kherson Canal is 
completed, as it is likely to be within the 
next five years, the twenty millions of peo- 
ple in the provinces traversed will be pro- 
vided with cheap transportation north and 
south and electric power for manufactories. 


The Determination of Sex 


Will it be a boy or a girl? Since the world 
began no question has interested prospective 
parents more than this. From very early 
times we find records of the ancients specu- 
lating as to what determines sex. The num- 
ber of theories propounded up to the end 





FIGURE 1 


(A) Ovarian egg and (B) spermatazoon of the 
sea urchin, both of the same enlargement. 

n—Nucleus. The egg has not yet reached the stage 
where the substance in the nucleus has condensed to 
form the dense bodies. 

y—Yolk material suspended in the cytoplasm. This 
furnishes nourishment to the embryo during the 
early stages of development. 
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of the seventeenth century concerning the 
sex of an offspring was something over 250. 
Since that time there have been numerous 
additions to the number as advance has 
been made in biological investigation. Near- 
ly all of these theories are based upon very 
weak foundations or are entirely lacking 
in support of any kind, as very slight in- 
vestigation. will show. 

Recently, however, the determination of 
sex has been attacked from the Mendelian 
point of view and present results promise 
that much knowledge will be gained con- 
cerning sex, even if the riddle will not be 
completely solved. In.the very rapid strides 
which workers in heredity have made since 
the rediscovery of Mendel’s law the study 
of sex has received a great deal of atten- 
tion, and many investigators are attacking 
the problem from different points of view. 
Along with the Mendelian work, however, 
the cytologists studying the conditions of 
the spermatozoon and egg during all stages 
of development found evidences of sex de- 
termining characters in the primitive germ 
cells. The difficulties accompanying an in- 
vestigation of this kind are by no means 
few. Even with the aid of the finest micro- 
scopes and carefully worked out technique 
in handling the material, the greatest care 
and patience is necessary to obtain accurate 
results. To American investigators is due 
the credit of the remarkable achievements 
along this line. Professor Wilson, of Co- 
lumbia University, and Professor McClung, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, are the 
leaders in these investigations. But the re- 
searches of some of the women who are also 
working in cytology deserve much praise, 
particularly those of Dr. Nettie M. Stevens, 
who, up to the time of her death last year, 
was connected with Bryn Mawr. The evi- 
dence which the cytologists put forth goes 
hand in hand with the results obtained in 
breeding, namely, that there is an orderly 
and clear cut behavior of sex determiners. 

With the exception of some lower forms 
which reproduce parthenogenetically, every 
organism has its origin in the union of a 
male and female germ cell. By a process of 
staining, the structure of the germ cells 
can be very clearly brought out. In general, 
it may be said that each germ cell consists 
of an outer wall surrounding an almost 
colorless mass of a jelly-like substance 
called cytoplasm. Suspended in the cyto- 
plasm is a nucleus which is of a denser 
material. The female germ cell, or ovum, is 
usually round in shape, while the male 
germ cell, or spermatozoon, is much smaller 
than the ovum and is usually elongated. 
(Figure 1.) 

It is not only possible by cytological meth- 
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Diagram to illustrate the two kinds of spermatazoa 
which fertilize the egg. Spermatazoon a has the same 
number of bodies as the egg. When the two combine 
the resultant embryo is of the female sex. Spermata- 
zoon b is lacking one of these bodies. When  sper- 
matazoon b and the egg unite the resultant embryo 
is of the male sex. 
ods to obtain an idea of what the minute 
structure of the two germ cells is like pre- 
vious to fertilization, but to follow the be- 
havior of the structures of the cells while 
fertilization is taking place and during sub- 
sequent development. The researches along 
this line show conclusively that in many of 
the forms studied there is a difference be- 
tween the male and female embryo in the 
earliest stages of development and that this 
difference can be traced back to a diversity 
in the male and female germ cells. Within 
the nuclei of the germ cells there are always 
a number of bodies which, by the deep stain 
that they take, are shown to be of denser 
material than other parts of this structure. 
When fertilization takes place these bodies 
of the sperm and ovum can be seen to min- 
gle together in the formation of the first 
nucleus of the embryo. 

Investigators have found in numerous 
instances that there is a visible difference 
between these deeply stained bodies of the 
male and female germ cell, and this differ- 
ence, in the light of present knowledge, ap- 
pears to be definitely related with sexual 
differentiation. It has been determined in 
many of the forms studied that there are 
two kinds of spermatazoa, one containing 
just as many of these heavily stained bodies 
as does the egg cell and the other contain- 
ing one less than the number in the egg 
cell. Then when union takes place, if the 
egg is fertilized by a spermatazoon having 
the same number of bodies as the egg has, 
the embryo will be of the female sex. If, 
however, the spermatazoon entering the 
egg is of the second type, then the embryo 
will be of the male sex. (Figure 2.) 

Thus it can be seen that there is a real 

nce between the two sexes existing 
‘9 time that fertilization takes place. 
hich develops into a female con- 
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tains something more than the egg which 
develops into a male, but this extra sub- 
stance (whatever it may be) in the female 
embryo is brought into the egg by the sper- 
matazoon at the time of fertilization. This 
difference in the male and female cells is an 
actual fact and is in no way based upon 
theory. It has been clearly determined in the 
case of many invertebrates as well as in 
some of the vertebrates, including man. 
Since there is this fundamental difference 
between the two sexes, any attempts tow- 
ard controlling the sex of an offspring by 
means of will-power, nutrition, etc., would 
appear to be futile. 


Maup DEWITT PEARL 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Scientific Law-Making 


The legislative reference bureau is gain- 
ing ground. Recent legislation has increased 
to thirty-four the number of states that now 
afford members of the legislature an oppor- 
tunity to study the actual legislative ex- 
perience of other states and countries be- 
fore determining the best local policy in a 
given situation. Such opportunity is vari- 
ously provided by state libraries, library 
commissions, independent state bureaus, 
state universities, state departments of his- 
tory or other offices. 

Essentially non-partizan, disinterested 
and scientific, legislative reference work has 
for its object the improvement of legisla- 
tion. It aims to supply to the state’s law- 
makers, in convenient form, all the infor- 
mation needed as a basis for legislative 
action. This includes comparative texts of 
existing law, definite and detailed knowl- 
edge of its success or failure in operation, 
knowledge of community conditions de- 
manding remedial legislation and expert 
assistance in so drafting laws that they 
will stand the test of the courts both as to 
correctness of form and compliance with 
the constitution. 

At least seven states created or affected 
this work during the last legislative session. 
Ohio and Indiana removed their bureaus 
from the jurisdiction of the state library 
and created independent agencies for this 
work. The former placed the State Library 
Commission nominally over the new bu- 
reau; the latter named the Governor, state 
librarian, two university presidents and one 
other the governing board. Nebraska has 
recognized the valuable services of its state 
university bureau by increasing its biennial 
appropriation to $16,400, and has made its 
offices the headquarters of three new and 
important legislative investigating com- 
missions. 











grain fields in the interior of Russia a canal 
is to be constructed connecting the Baltic 
Sea on the north with the Black Sea on the 
south, a distance of about 1300 miles. It has 
not yet been settled whether this is to be a 
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pany has offered to construct a canal for 
vessels drawing fourteen feet of water, but 
the plan of the Russian Government is more 
modest and provides merely for a barge 
canal of six foot depth which will accom- 
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feet wide. The cost is estimated at $150,- 
000,000, but this will be more than reim- 
bursed by the utilization of the hydro- 
electric power developt by damming up the 
rapids which have hitherto interfered with 
the navigation of the two rivers. 

A glance at the map will show that na- 
ture has already given a good start to the 
project, for the Dnieper, which runs south, 
and the Dvina, which runs north, are within 
sixty miles of each other at Vitebsk and 
Orsha. When the Riga-Kherson Canal is 
completed, as it is likely to be within the 
next five years, the twenty millions of peo- 
ple in the provinces traversed will be pro- 
vided with cheap transportation north and 
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The Determination of Sex 
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began no question has interested prospective 
parents more than this. From very early 
times we find records of the ancients specu- 
lating as to what determines sex. The num- 
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(A) Ovarian egg and (B) spermatazoon of the 
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n—Nucleus. The egg has not yet reached the stage 
where the substance in the nucleus has condensed to 
form the dense bodies. 

y—Yolk material suspended in the cytoplasm. This 
furnishes nourishment to the embryo during the 
early stages of development. 
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of the seventeenth century concerning the 
sex of an offspring was something over 250. 
Since that time there have been numerous 
additions to the number as advance has 
been made in biological investigation. Near- 
ly all of these theories are based upon very 
weak foundations or are entirely lacking 
in support of any kind, as very slight in- 
vestigation. will show. 

Recently, however, the determination of 
sex has been attacked from the Mendelian 
point of view and present results promise 
that much knowledge will be gained con- 
cerning sex, even if the riddle will not be 
completely solved. In.the very rapid strides 
which workers in heredity have made since 
the rediscovery of Mendel’s law the study 
of sex has received a great deal of atten- 
tion, and many investigators are attacking 
the problem from different points of view. 
Along with the Mendelian work, however, 
the cytologists studying the conditions of 
the spermatozoon and egg during all stages 
of development found evidences of sex de- 
termining characters in the primitive germ 
cells. The difficulties accompanying an in- 
vestigation of this kind are by no means 
few. Even with the aid of the finest micro- 
scopes and carefully worked out technique 
in handling the material, the greatest care 
and patience is necessary to obtain accurate 
results. To American investigators is due 
the credit of the remarkable achievements 
along this line. Professor Wilson, of Co- 
lumbia University, and Professor McClung, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, are the 
leaders in these investigations. But the re- 
searches of some of the women who are also 
working in cytology deserve much praise, 
particularly those of Dr. Nettie M. Stevens, 
who, up to the time of her death last year, 
was connected with Bryn Mawr. The evi- 
dence which the cytologists put forth goes 
hand in hand with the results obtained in 
breeding, namely, that there is an orderly 
and clear cut behavior of sex determiners. 

With the exception of some lower forms 
which reproduce parthenogenetically, every 
organism has its origin in the union of a 
male and female germ cell. By a process of 
staining, the structure of the germ cells 
can be very clearly brought out. In general, 
it may be said that each germ cell consists 
of an outer wall surrounding an almost 
colorless mass of a jelly-like substance 
called cytoplasm. Suspended in the cyto- 
plasm is a nucleus which is of a denser 
material. The female germ cell, or ovum, is 
usually round in shape, while the male 
germ cell, or spermatozoon, is much smaller 
than the ovum and is usually elongated. 
(Figure 1.) 

It is not only possible by cytological meth- 
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FIGURE 2 

Diagram to illustrate the two kinds of spermatazoa 
which fertilize the egg. Spermatazoon a has the same 
number of bodies as the egg. When the two combine 
the resultant embryo is of the female sex. Spermata- 
zon b is lacking one of these bodies. When _  sper- 
matazoon b and the egg unite the resultant embryo 
is of the male sex. 
ods to obtain an idea of what the minute 
structure of the two germ cells is like pre- 
vious to fertilization, but to follow the be- 
havior of the structures of the cells while 
fertilization is taking place and during sub- 
sequent development. The researches along 
this line show conclusively that in many of 
the forms studied there is a difference be- 
tween the male and female embryo in the 
earliest stages of development and that this 
difference can be traced back to a diversity 
in the male and female germ cells. Within 
the nuclei of the germ cells there are always 
a number of bodies which, by the deep stain 
that they take, are shown to be of denser 
material than other parts of this structure. 
When fertilization takes place these bodies 
of the sperm and ovum can be seen to min- 
gle together in the formation of the first 
nucleus of the embryo. 

Investigators have found in numerous 
instances that there is a visible difference 
between these deeply stained bodies of the 
male and female germ cell, and this differ- 
ence, in the light of present knowledge, ap- 
pears to be definitely related with sexual 
differentiation. It has been determined in 
many of the forms studied that there are 
two kinds of spermatazoa, one containing 
just as many of these heavily stained bodies 
as does the egg cell and the other contain- 
ing one less than the number in the egg 
cell. Then when union takes place, if the 
egg is fertilized by a spermatazoon having 
the same number of bodies as the egg has, 
the embryo will be of the female sex. If, 
however, the spermatazoon entering the 
egg is of the second type, then the embryo 
will be of the male sex. (Figure 2.) 

Thus it can be seen that there is a real 
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tains something more than the egg which 
develops into a male, but this extra sub- 
stance (whatever it may be) in the female 
embryo is brought into the egg by the sper- 
matazoon at the time of fertilization. This 
difference in the male and female cells is an 
actual fact and is in no way based upon 
theory. It has been clearly determined in the 
case of many invertebrates as well as in 
some of the vertebrates, including man. 
Since there is this fundamental difference 
between the two sexes, any attempts tow- 
ard controlling the sex of an offspring by 
means of will-power, nutrition, etc., would 
appear to be futile. 
Maup DEWITT PEARL 


Maine Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Scientific Law-Making 


The legislative reference bureau is gain- 
ing ground. Recent legislation has increased 
to thirty-four the number of states that now 
afford members of the legislature an oppor- 
tunity to study the actual legislative ex- 
perience of other states and countries be- 
fore determining the best local policy in a 
given situation. Such opportunity is vari- 
ously provided by state libraries, library 
commissions, independent state bureaus, 
state universities, state departments of his- 
tory or other offices. 

Essentially non-partizan, disinterested 
and scientific, legislative reference work has 
for its object the improvement of legisla- 
tion. It aims to supply to the state’s law- 
makers,. in convenient form, all the infor- 
mation needed as a basis for legislative 
action. This includes comparative texts of 
existing law, definite and detailed knowl- 
edge of its success or failure in operation, 
knowledge of community conditions de- 
manding remedial legislation and expert 
assistance in so drafting laws that they 
will stand the test of the courts both as to 
correctness of form and compliance with 
the constitution. 

At least seven states created or affected 
this work during the last legislative session. 
Ohio and Indiana removed their bureaus 
from the jurisdiction of the state library 
and created independent agencies for this 
work. The former placed the State Library 
Commission nominally over the new bu- 
reau; the latter named the Governor, state 
librarian, two university presidents and one 
other the governing board. Nebraska has 
recognized the valuable services of its state 
university bureau by increasing its biennial 
appropriation to $16,400, and has made its 
offices the headquarters of three new and 
important legislative investigating com- 
missions. 
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A commission of five, composed of the 
Governor and the chairmen of the Senate 
and House Appropriations and Judiciary 
Committees, has been empowered in Illinois 
to conduct a legislative reference depart- 
ment under the immediate direction of a 
paid secretary. This law has been criticized 
on two counts, the first applicable to some 
other states as well. First, the tenure of 
office of the executive is uncertain, depen- 
dent upon both the results of popular elec- 
tions and political influence. This tenure 
should be so secure and permanent that 
the state may expect to reap the benefit 
of years of experience. Second, the law 
places in control of a bureau which, to be 
successful, must be essentially non-partizan 
and disinterested, men whose official duties 
as legislators make them necessarily in- 
terested in and sponsors for certain legis- 
lation and men who quite properly have 
definite party affiliations. 

In Vermont the Governor, instead of the 
state librarian, will henceforth select the 
director of the state library bureau. In 
addition, the law creates two “revisers of 
bills,” whose endorsement must accompany 
all bills and resolutions and without which 
no bill or resolution may receive any legis- 
lative consideration. Tho the endorsement 
relates merely to form and language, this 
provision seems to place peculiar power in 
the hands of two non-members of the leg- 
islature. New Hampshire initiates the work 
with a bureau in the state library for which 
$500 annually is available, and California 
has decided upon a bill-drafting department 
only, without the accompanying reference 
bureau. 

In Washington, D. C., the agitation for 
a Congressional bureau continues under the 
leadership of Senator La Follette and Rep- 
resentative Nelson, of Wisconsin, and Sen- 
ator Owen, of Oklahoma. Final disposition 
of the several proposals has not yet been 
made. 

One evident tendency appears in the 
legislative reference movement in spite of 
examples to the contrary. Following the 
leadership of Wisconsin, Indiana and Ne- 
braska we find an increasing inclination 
to establish the work so that it is either 
directly under the control of university au- 
thorities or has the benefit of direct co- 


. 6peration with the experts. in political 


science, government and other fields which 
state university affiliations afford. In Colo- 
rado and Washington the universities have 
engaged in this work. In Texas, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Nebraska the head of 
the legislative reference bureau is or has 
been a member of a university faculty of 
political science or government. In Ari- 
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zona also the state university is: making 
plans to undertake this work. 

One other thing is evident. The movement 
is rapidly gaining ground. The failure of 
a few states like Arizona, Georgia and 
South Carolina to pass legislative refer- 
ence bureau laws is not indicative of a feel- 
ing of opposition to the movement, but 
rather of a wider appreciation of its sig- 
nificance. JOHN B. KAISER. 

Urbana, Iinois. 


Exit—Blue Monday 


By establishing a codperative creamery 
years ago two hundred farmers of Fillmore 
County, Minnesota, relieved their wives 
from the drudgery of the churn. These 
farmers saw no reason why a codperative 
laundry would not do just as much in rais- 
ing the level of happiness of the whole com- 
munity. The creamery had extra power 
available, and the daily trips of farmer and 
cream gatherer could at the same time eas- 
ily transport the family linen. 

The organization of the business was very 
simple. The laundry company was incor- 
porated; most of the creamery stockholders 
teok stock in the new enterprise. The cream- 
ery company built an addition which it 
rented to the laundry company and sold it 
the necessary power. The cash capital—a 
modest amount—provided the equipment. 

The operations of the laundry have been 
both simple and satisfactory. The first 
month fifty farmers sent 130 washings to 
the laundry at a total net cost to them of 
$114.64—$2.30 per month per family. In 
addition there was a cash business with the 
townspeople of $210.58. In the next two 
months 720 farm washings were done at 
substantially the same rate—97 cents 
apiece. Three months later an addition was 
built to accommodate the growing business. 
The town business is done on a cash basis, 
but the farmers’ work is carried on the 
creamery account, with no separate book- 
keeping. 

How close is the relation between theory 
and fact with these farmers is shown by 
the fact that some months before the laun- 
dry was established a careful estimate set 
the probable cost monthly to each family at 
$2. The actual figures are about $1.96. 

.The laundry is both economical and effec- 
tive—that is conceded. That it has changed 
a day of drudgery to one of comfort is 
demonstrated anew every Monday of the 
year. What it means for the community to 
release into new forms of activity the pow 
of 125 women one or two days each w 
power heretofore absorbed in the 
misery of the washtub—can only t 
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of, it cannot be figured in dollars and cents. 
The homes, the granges, the schools, the 
churches of Fillmore County will see the re- 
sult. Watch Fillmore County. 


Paint and Iron Rust 


As a result of extensive experiments in 
the chemical laboratories of a _ technical 
school in Berlin, German investigators have 
reached the surprizing conclusion that one 
coat of paint protects iron against rust 
better than two or more coats. 

In the experiments undertaken, iron with 
two coats of paint was found to be greatly 
rusted, that with three coats more so, and 
iron with four coats was entirely covered 
with rust, while iron with but one coat of 
paint appeared unaffected. The authors of 
the experiments believe that the application 
of several coats of paint increases the num- 
ber of local electric currents at the surface 
of the iron, and so causes a greater amount 
of corrosion than would be possible with a 
single coat of paint. 
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The Spirit of the Lakes 


On September 9 there was unveiled at 
Chicago what is declared by critics to be a 
work of art unsurpast in American sculp- 
ture. This is the fountain group, “The Spirit 
of the Lakes,” by Lorado Taft, the first 
purchase by the trustees of the Chicago 
Art Institute from a fund generously pro- 
vided by the late Benjamin F. Ferguson to 
commemorate in sculpture persons and im- 
portant events in American history. 

In “The Spirit of the Lakes” Mr. Taft 
offers a unique national symbol. Lakes Su- 
perior, Michigan, Huron, Erie and Ontario 
are represented by five female figures stand- 
ing upon a rocky base. A stream of clear 
water rising in the basin held by Superior 
overflows and falls into the shell Michigan 
holds ready, then passes on from shell to 
shell, until Ontario surrenders her pleasant 
guardianship over the unpolluted waters of 
the lakes to the rough keeping of the tur- 
bulent St. Lawrence. The group measures 
twenty-one feet from base to top. It was 





“ONTARIO” 


The figure is in clay in Mr. Taft’s studio. The sculptor of “The Spirit of the Lakes,” of which this forms 
‘ is seated at the base of the statue. The spirit of Lake Ontario watches the flow of the waters com- 
. her care as they rush away to the sea. 
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three years in process of modeling and con- 
struction. 

Lorado Taft, who has offered to devote 
the rest of his life to a.great “Fountain 
of Time” for the same institute, is a sculp- 
tor of power and genius who has worked 
faithfully at his art for many crowded and 
busy years. He has produced in that time 
groups and single figures which have made 
him reeognized as one of the foremost of 
contemporary sculptors, and when he has 
not been chiseling soul into marble or mold- 
ing it into clay, he has been lecturing on 
his own art and on art in general. 

Mr. Taft was born and educated in IIli- 
nois. For twenty-two years, from 1886 to 
1907, he was instructor of modeling in the 
Art Institute of Chicago, and many of the 
most successful artists of the Central West 
are his pupils. From 1892 to 1902 he was a 
lecturer in the extension department of the 
University of Chicago, and for many years 
has been actively identified with the work 
of the National Sculpture Society, the So- 
ciety of Western Artists, the Chicago So- 
ciety of Artists, the Municipal Art League 
and Municipal Art Commission of Chicago. 
He has delivered more than two thousand 
lectures upon art subjects. 

Among Mr. Taft’s recent creations are 
the statue of Black Hawk, a heroic figure 
of concrete fifty feet high, commemorating 
the American Indian, which stands on a 
high bluff overlooking the Rock River, near 
Oregon, Illinois, and the Columbus Memo- 
rial Fountain at Washington, D. C., which 
was dedicated last summer. 


A Board of Health Show 


Attention of local health officers thruout 
the State of Michigan has been called to the 
traveling food and health exhibit which 
the State Board of Health and the Michi- 
gan Food and Dairy Department have pre- 
pared and which will make the tour of the 
state, stopping at nearly sixty cities and 
villages. 

A special train has been fitted up and 
special demonstrators will accompany it 
to explain the exhibits and answer ques- 
tions. It is claimed that it is the greatest 
and most complete exhibit concerning foods 
and public health ever prepared and every- 
one is urged to see it. People are asked to 
bring along their kodaks and notebooks. 
A prize of $10 is given for the best write- 
up made by a high school pupil at each 
stop. Pictures and reviews are to be mailed 
to the Secretary of the State Board of 
Health or to the Food and Dairy Commis- 
sioner at Lansing. Dr. Dixon, Secretary of 
the State Board of Health, and James 
Helme, dairy and food commissioner of 
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Michigan, expect to take charge of the ex- 
hibit in person. The entire equipment and 
transportation facilities are furnished free 
by the various railroads of the state and 
the exhibit is free to the public. It is in- 
tended to emphasize the values of pure foods 
in their relation to public health so as to 
induce a more careful observation of sani 
tary measures in the state. 


Boston on the International Map 


When the international map of the world 
shall be completed, eight or ten years hence, 
it will, it is reported, cover a total area of 
about 150 feet by 75 feet, or the surface of 
a globe 40 feet in diameter. The map is 
being drawn on a scale of 1 to 1,000,000 and 
with uniform symbols, lettering, coloring 
and so forth, in accordance with the form 
adopted by the International Map Com- 
mittee, which met at London in 1909. Each 
of the civilized nations prepares the sec- 
tions covering its own territory at its own 
expense. The entire map will consist of 
about 1500 sheets, each including about four 
degrees of latitude and six of longitude. The 
Ordnance Survey Office for Great Britain 
has already published a few sheets. 

The first United States sheet has been 
issued by the Geological Survey at Wash- 
ington. It is known in the general scheme 
as “sheet North K 19,” but will be more 
familiarly referred to as the “Boston Sheet.” 
It embraces Rhode Island and portions of 
New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Maine and Nova Scotia. 
Ocean depths and terrestrial altitude are 
shown by contour lines and graduated tints. 
It represents the beginning of a more ac- 
curate map of the United States than any 
that now exists. 


Where Oil Comes From 


Professor Vivian Lewis, of the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts of London, recently called at- 
tention to the tremendous increase in the 
world’s total production of petroleum, which 
has grown from a million tons in 1878 to 
about fifty million tons last year. In spite 
of the vastness of the present output Pro- 
fessor Lewis believes that it will be many 
years before the supply is exhausted. In his 
opinion petroleum was mainly produced, not 
from mineral substances, fish remains, or 
from terrestrial vegetation, but from ma- 
rine vegetation. If geologists will study 
their maps of the geological formations and 
trace out the shores of the great oceans of 
the carboniferous and tertiary periods, Pro- 
fessor Lewis believes that they will « 
cover new areas in which it may be pc 
to obtain vast quantities of crude o* 





THE SPIRIT OF THE LAKES 


The work of Lorado Taft. It stands, in bronze, before the building of the Chicago Art Institute, and was 
unveiled on September 9. A stream of water falls from the basin held by “Superior,” highest among the fig- 


ures, thru those of “Michigan,” “Huron,” “Erie” and “Ontario” in turn. 
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The Bills Before Congress 


The week brought the tariff bill in sight 
of the completion of its present stage— 
passage by the Senate. After a long session 
on Saturday, September 6, the Senate ad- 
journed with the expectation of passing the 
bill before another adjournment. The Owen- 
Glass currency bill, however, was hardly 
advanced by the week’s hearings before the 
Senate committee, altho the House com- 
mittee closed its deliberations and voted to 
report the bill favorably on the 4th. It is 
expected that the House will pass the bill 
by the 13th. 

Republican and Progressive amendments 
to the tariff bill were consistently rejected 
in the Senate. Among them was one putting 
aluminum on the free list because it was 
made by a monopolistic combination, which 
was recognized as the prelude to. an amend- 
ment removing the duty from-all articles 
manufactured by corporations declared to 
be monopolistic by the courts. The regular 
Republicans supported the Democrats in 
killing this amendment; Chairman Sim- 
mons, of the Finance Committee, promised 
that trust legislation would follow the com- 
pletion of Congress’s work on the tariff and 
currency. An amendment creating a Tariff 
Commission met the same fate. 

Over the protests of Southern Senators, 
the tax of one-tenth of one per cent on un- 
delivered cotton future sales was retained. 
The most important change in the bill was 
a sharp increase in the surtax on large in- 
comes. Incomes between $20,000 and $50,- 
000 will pay, in addition to the normal tax 
of one per cent, an additional tax of one 
per cent, between $50,000 and $75,000 2 
per cent, between $75,000 and $100,000 
3 per cent, between $100,000 and $250,000 4 
per cent, between $250,000 and $500,000 5 
per cent, and over half a million, 6 per cent. 
It is estimated that more than 450 persons 
will be included in the last class. 

The return of Senator Newlands to Wash- 
ington, prepared to support the bill, gave 
the Democrats a party majority of one. 
Senator Poindexter, Progressive, of Wash- 
ington, was expected to vote with the Dem- 
ocrats. 

On September 2 supposedly final hearings 
on the currency bill were begun before the 
Senate committee. The legislative commit- 
tee of the American Bankers’ Association 
was represented, and bankers were heard 


as witnesses thruout the week. Their vig- 
orous objections to the bill found some sup- 
port among members of the committee, and 
there appeared to be little agreement even 
among the Democrats, three of whom were 
reported to be opposed to the present bill 
and to any action without much longer con- 
sideration. 

The bankers attacked the provision for 
twelve regional reserve banks, Mr. James 
B. Forgan, of Chicago, urging a single cen- 
tral:reserve with branches in all important 
cities. The clause making membership com- 
pulsory on national banks was criticized, 
and it was several times predicted that so 
many banks would surrender their charters 
and refuse to participate in the plan that 
it would prove unworkable. The committee 
devoted much time to getting from the wit- 
nesses practical instruction in the ele- 
ments of banking, and the prospect of a 
report on the bill was remote. 


The New York Mayoralty Tangle 


Little progress was made during the 
week toward a clear-cut definition of the 
political situation in New York. On the 3d 
Mayor Gaynor was notified of his nomina- 
tion by various independent organizations 
grouped under the name of the Gaynor 
Fusion and Nominating League at a “citi- 
zens’ meeting” in the plaza in front of the 
City Hall. His supporters carried shovels, 
and the Mayor swung one of his own, as 
symbols of the beginning of work on the 
new subway system during his administra- 
tion. The Mayor made a vigorous attack 
on Tammany in his speech of acceptance, 
and his campaign is being waged as an 
anti-Tammany fight. The use of the shovel 
as a campaign emblem indicates that he will 
also fight Mr. Mitchel on the subway issue, 
Mr. Mitchel having been opposed as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment to the terms of the contracts for 
constructing the system. 

Mr. Gaynor was elected four years ago 
as the regular Tammany nominee. His pop- 
ularity has fluctuated sharply. During his 
campaign he was opposed by every news- 
paper in the city but one. After the attempt 
on his life in 1910 he was much praised, and 
his name was repeatedly mentioned as a 
Presidential possibility. The revelations of 
police corruption which followed the Rosen- 
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THE WRECK 








thal murder in the summer of 1912, and the second block ahead, thus always leaving an 

Mayor’s refusal to coéperate with the work interval of one block between trains. This 

of Mr. Whitman as District Attorney, re- system the Public Utilities Commission or- 

duced his popularity greatly. dered, last spring, to replace the antiquated 
There has been much talk of replacing “banjo” arrangement and this order was 

Mr. Mitchel by Mr. Gaynor at the head of under execution at the time the wreck ac- 

the Fusion ticket, especially by Republican curred. 

leaders. The Fusion executive committee has : 

announced definitely that no change will be From the Pacific to the Miraflores 

made. Mr. Mitchel charges that the Mayor’s Locks 

candidacy for re-election is merely an adroit : 

Tammany maneuver, and that Mr. Gaynor _As a result of the destruction by explo- 

sion of the second barrier of the Panama 


> “ ; ” 
Call, — fea Are ad eo Canal, the water of the Pacific now reaches 
It is said that the Gaynor party will com- the great Mirdflores locks. The first barrier, 
plete its ticket by ratifying the entire Fu- paige ig ye A Soran eS aaa te 
? 
sion slate with the exception of the mayor. dyenmiin. a May 10. Thin Wwought. the 
water up to the second earth dam, which has 
The Wreck on the New Haven junk beus disteaped. . 
The rear-end collision of the White Moun- At 9:30 on the morning of August 31, 
tain and Bar Harbor expresses between the crowd which had assembled to witness 
Wallingford and North Haven is the four-__ the great event saw a blast of 44,800 pounds 
teenth wreck that has occurred on the New of 45 per cent dynamite, which had been set 
Haven road in the past twenty-seven’ in 541 holes at an average depth of thirty 
months, and brings the death list of this feet. The explosion, which was one of the 
period to a total of seventy and the number largest in the history of fhe Canal, was very 
injured to 400. successful. The tide began to rise shortly 
The two rear cars of the Bar Harbor afterward and at 1:35 p. m. was level with 
express (wooden sleepers) were completely the top of the gap. The water then forced 
demolished by the big locomotive of the its way into the cut and up to the Milaflores 
White Mountain train, and the third thrown locks. Dredges removed the last traces of 
off the track and turned over into a ditch. the barrier. 
The force of the collision was so great that Despite the tests which have been made 
the cars were reduced to kindling wood, and at Miraflores, the discovery has been that 
the wreckage hurled into the fields at the since the water has come in from the Pa- 
side of the track. The twenty-one dead were, cific, there is some leakage of the lock 
with two exceptions, in the last two cars. valves, which will probably necessitate the 
The wreck seems to have been the result sinking of caissons in order to effect the 
of excessive speed thru a fog so heavy that repairs. This work will probably take about 
the signal light was obscured to the en- two weeks, according to the report of divers 
gineer until he was almost immediately who have examined the valves. 
under it; and his consequent inability to With the removal of the last shovelful 
stop the train within the necessary space. of earth from the Culebra cut at 3 o’clock 
Then, too, the flagmen of the Bar Harbor on Sunday afternoon, September 7, the dry 
train, who should have gone back half a excavation work of the Canal was com- 
mile to place torpedoes and flag the ap- pleted. This week begins the flooding of the 
proaching White Mountain train, were only great Culebra cut, after which all the re- 
450 feet from their rear car. maining excavation work will be done by 
A rigorous investigation was begun im- dredging. The excavation which remains to 
mediately by the Interstate Commerce Com-_ be done by dredging comprises about 650,- 
mission, in which Mr. Elliott, the new presi- 000 cubic yards, which means that since 
dent, whose administration began the very August 1, there has been’ work to the ex- 
day of the accident, promised every assis- tent of 338,000 cubic yards by the steam 
tance from the road. It has appeared in the shovels. The remaining rock and earth is 
course of the investigation that, had the now being loosened in preparation for the 
new semaphore block system, which the road dredges by drilling and blasting. 
has planned for use beginning next Janu- By October 10 it is expected that the 
ary, replaced the nearly obsolete “banjo” Gamboa dike and the railroad dike at Ga- 
signals, the wreck would probably not have tun locks will have been removed and most 
occurred. The new system sets signals at of the dredging completed so that the small- 
the second tower preceding the block in- er ships will be able to pass thru the entire 
stead of at the one immediately preceding, Canal, and by the middle of December its 
so that the engineer sees the signal set use by general shipping will probably be 
against him when the other train is in the _ possible. 
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Dublin Riots 


A lockout of the Transport Workers’ 
Union in Dublin has developt into a seri- 
ous labor conflict. At a meeting of the 
tramway strikers, held on August 26 and 
attended by 7000 persons, inflammatory 
speeches were made by the leaders, espe- 
cially James Larkin, secretary of the Union. 
He said that Sir Edward Carson advised 
the people of Belfast to arm and he did not 
see why the workmen of Dubiin should not 
arm and defend themselves. He denounced 
as “an infamous scoundrel” William Mur- 
phy, chairman of the tramway company. 

In consequence of this, Larkin and four 
other labor leaders were arrested in their 
beds and brought before a magistrate 
charged “with having been guilty of sedi- 
tious libel and seditious conspiracy in agree- 
ing and acting together for the criminal 
purpose of disturbing the public peace and 
raising discontent among the citizens of 
Dublin and discontent and hatred between 
the working classes of Dublin, the police 
and the soldiers of the Crown, and for the 
purposes of exciting hatred and contempt 
of the Government and of inciting to mur- 
der.” 

The defendants were released on bail 
after undertaking not to hold an illegal 
meeting or use inflammatory language in 
the meantime. But on the following day, 
Larkin publicly burnt the police proc- 
lamation prohibiting a strike meeting and 
announced that he would be at the meeting 
next Sunday dead or alive in spite of the 
police. A large crowd assembled at 1 o’clock 
in Sackville street to see if he would keep 
his word and the police were out in full 
force to prevent him. Just as the clock 
struck an old man with a long white beard 
stept out of a balcony window of the Im- 
perial Hotel and shouted, “I am Jim Lar- 
kin. I said I would be here and I am.” He 
had been driven up to the hotel, which, by 
the way, is owned by his antagonist, Mr. 
Murphy, in a taxicab shortly before, accom- 
panied by a fashionably drest young man. 

The police, as soon as Larkin made his 
appearance, charged on the crowd and used 
their clubs vigorously. Onlookers and 
churchgoers were among the victims. Five 
hundred persons are said to have been suffi- 
ciently injured in the fray to require hos- 
pital treatment, and one was killed by hav- 
ing his head cracked with a club. On the 
following day the body of this victim, a la- 
borer named James Nolan, was escorted to 
the cemetery, five miles away, by a pro- 
cession of 20,000 persons. 

The feeling on both sides is bitter and 
the prospect of a settlement remote. Four 
hundred employers have signed an agree- 
ment not to employ any member of the 
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Transport Workers’ Union, and if the 
strike extends to the building trades there 
will soon be 30,000 men out of work. 


The Origin of the Chinese Rebellion 


Now that Nanking, the southern capital, 
has definitely fallen into northern hands 
and Canton has been brought under con- 
trol and the insurgent leaders have gone 
into exile, the rebellion may be regarded as 
crushed, and this is a good time to give a 
general survey of its course and causes, for 
it was hard for the reader to get a con- 
nected idea of it from the fragmentary 
and contradictory cablegrams published 
from day to day. 

First we must recognize among the deep 
underlying motives the ancient opposition 
of north and south. There is little com- 
munity of interest between such commer- 
cial towns as Tientsin and Canton or be- 
tween such political centers as Peking and 
Nanking. The man of the north differs in 
looks, customs, dialect and temperament 
from the man of the south and misunder- 
standings are easy. 

It was the south that rose against the 
Manchu dynasty two years ago and estab- 
lished the republic, yet the control of it past 
into the hands of the north. Peking, not 
Nanking, was made the capital and Yuan 
Shih-kai, who defended the Manchus so 
long as defense was possible, is daily gath- 
ering the imperial power in his own hands 
by more or less legitimate means. The 
southerners have never trusted Yuan and 
they determined to resist him while they 
could. The specific charges brought against 
him may best be summarized from the dec- 
laration of independence proclaimed at Can- 
ton, July 19, by the Tutuh or Governor- 
General of the province of Kwang-tung. It 
begins: 

“Whereas, Yuan Shih-kai has violated 
and spoiled the universal peace and re- 
belled against the Republic, both God and 
people are angry with him, and he should 
not be allowed to live. I, as Tutuh repre- 
senting the opinion of the people, have pub- 
— his crimes and am going to punish 

im. 

“Yuan Shih-kai has been accustomed to 
the use and employment of cunning tricks 
and has devoted his mind to influencing ig- 
norant people generally in order that they 
should fall into his trap. Therefore those 
who follow him, or side with him, are really 
unaware of the numerous crimes of Yuan 
Shih-kai and are consequently ‘taken in’ by 
him.” 

The crimes alleged include murder, brib- 
ery, unconstitutionality and maladministra- 
tion, He is accused of getting rid of his po- 
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litical opponents by assassination, particu- 


larly of hiring Mo Shi-ying to assassinate . 


Sung Chiao-jen and then having Mo Shi 
murdered to destroy the evidence. He is 
charged with having disregarded parlia- 
ment in the contraction of loans, expendi- 
ture of money, enactment of laws and ap- 
pointment of officials. He is said to have 
spent a hundred million dollars a year in 
the capital alone, which he refused to allow 
parliament to audit. His favorite, Premier 
Chao Ping-chun, is accused of having re- 
ceived over a million dollars in bribes. Yuan 
is blamed for the loss of Mongolia to Rus- 
sia and the prospective loss of Tibet to 
Great Britain and Manchuria to Japan. He 
is charged with disbanding troops in the 
southern and enlisting them in the northern 
army to overthrow the Republic. 

On the other hand, Dr. Sun Yat-sen is 
accused by the supporters of President 
Yuan of using his position as head of the 
Chinese National Railway Corporation to 
secure funds for the rebellion and even to 
fill his own pockets. He negotiated exten- 
sive loans with foreign capitalists without 
regard to the Peking Government and gave, 
it is said, valuable franchises to the Japan- 
ese in order to gain their support in his at- 
tack on President Yuan. Dr. Sun is regard- 
ed by his opponents as a chronic revolu- 
tionist, of mediocre ability and without ad- 
ministrative experience. 


The Causes of Its Failure 


The revolutionists were disappointed 
from the start in not receiving the popular 
support on which they depended. Cities and 
provinces in the south were willing enough 
to declare against Yuan Shih-kai, but 
money and troops were not forthcoming in 
sufficient abundance. The gilds and cham- 
bers of commerce, which form the ruling 
power in China, were cautious about em- 
barking in another revolution. Rich mer- 
chants packed up their valuables and sought 
refuge in the foreign ports. It is said that 
75,000 Cantonese fled to Hongkong. 

The navy, on which the insurgents had 
counted, remained loyal and bombarded the 
Wu-sung forts at the mouth of the Yang-tse 
River. If the insurgents had been able to 
capture the arsenal at Shanghai the result 
might have been different, but in spite of 
desperate efforts they failed in this. The 
city of Nanking, which had been made the 
capital of the provisional Government, 
changed hands three times during the 
month. The syndicate of the five Powers 
arranged a loan with Yuan and advanced 
him $10,000,000 to put down the rebellion. 
Much of this is said to have been spent by 
him in inducing rebellious cities to surren- 
der and troops and officials to remain loyal. 


FAILURE OF THE REBELLION 
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Both Nanking and Canton suffered se- 
verely from looters when finally captured 
by the Government forces. At Nanking a 
party of eight Japanese were carrying a 
Japanese flag making their way to the Jap- 
anese consulate, when they were fired upon 
by the Government troops and three of them 
killed. This has aroused much indignation 
in Japan and the opposition party urges 
the Japanese Government to seek territorial 
compensation for the outrage. 

A further international complication has 
arisen from the presence of the revolution- 
ary leaders in Japan. Dr. Sun Yat-sen, the 
provisional president of the southern re- 
public, and General Huang Hsing, the com- 
mander-in-chief, escaped secretly to Japan 
when they saw their cause was lost. Presi- 
dent Yuan has offered a reward for them, 
“dead or alive,” and it is feared that the 
Japanese police will not be able to protect 
them from assassins. The Japanese papers 
denounce “head-hunting” as barbarous, de- 
clare that in affording protection to polit- 
ical refugees they are only doing what any 
civilized country should do. But Yuan is 
likely to take a different view of it, since he 
already suspects the Japanese of taking 
an active part in the rebellion. 

Mortiaro Abe, the director of the political 
bureau of the Japanese Foreign Office, was 
assassinated last Thursday evening by two 
young men who lay in wait for him at the 
entrance to his house and stabbed him with 
a sword. The significance of this is not 
understood. One explanation is that the 
assassins were Chinese who mistook him for 
Dr. Sun. Others suppose they were Japan- 
ese students who were indignant because 
he did not defend Japanese interests more 
vigorously in the contentions with the 
United States and with China. 

All day last Sunday indignant crowds 
collected in various parts of Tokyo to de- 
nounce the Government for its inactivity 
and 15,000 took part in a riotous demonstra- 
tion in front of the Foreign Office. 


China’s Enigma 


The failure of the southern rebellion 
leaves the fate of China more dependent 
than ever upon one man. Did Napoleon or 
did Czsar have such personal power over 
his contemporaries as has Yuan Shih-kai 
in the present crisis? He is not only actual 
ruler of some four hundred millions, but 
can control to a large extent their future 
form of government. The constitution is 
being drafted under his direction and by 
his appointees and yet he is suspected by 
his enemies of intent to recall the Manchus 
or, more astounding still, to make himself 
emperor. He has attained this unique po- 
sition of power neither by inheritance, con- 
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quest or popular election, but by favor ‘of 
circumstance and force of personality. 

In view of this it becomes: of the greatest 
importance to the world as well as to China 
to understand what manner of man he is, 
but that is something that nobody knows. 
His character cannot be determined by his 
career, for he has pursued a devious course 
and has been found on opposite sides, effect- 
ing the transition very deftly. When the 
Boxer movement arose Yuan at first ap- 
peared to favor it, but later invited some 
of the leaders to dine with him and then 
tested their boasted invulnerability by hav- 
ing them shot. He encouraged the young 
Emperor in his series of reforms, but after- 
ward betrayed him to the Empress-Dowager 
and so caused his overthrow. Dismist 
from the court in disgrace in 1908 he was 
three years later recalled by the Manchus 
as their only salvation from the rising tide 
of republicanism. In this capacity of de- 
fender of the throne he was the antagonist 
of Sun Yat-sen, president of the newly es- 
tablished republic, but in a few months a 
mysterious transformation had occurred. 
The Manchus were deposed, Dr. Sun had 
resigned and Yuan was in his place as 
president of the republic, where now he is 
supreme and issues edicts with all the au- 
thority of an emperor. The parliament is 
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inefficient. The foreign Powers have stp- 
plied him with money. The rebellion is 
crushed. His enemies are banished or as+ 
sassinated. 

Whether in all this he has been pursuing 
his own ends or whether he has been actu- 
ated by patriotic motives is a matter of dis- 
pute. It is, however, generally believed that 
he is the only man capable of holding China 
together in the present critical situation 
and of maintaining peace and order in the 
empire. As it is Mongolia has been virtually 
lost to the Russians and Tibet to the Eng- 
lish, but nobody could have prevented that. 

Yuan Shih-kai is a statesman of much 
the same type as the great Li Hung-chang, 
by whom he was trained in the public serv- 
ice. He has not the classical scholarship 
expected of a Chinese official nor the ad- 
vantage of an education in America or 
Europe like so many of the Chinese now 
active in the republic. He has never even 
traveled abroad except for his residence in 
Korea as commissioner, where he precipi- 
tated the Japanese-Chinese war. But he has 
a very keen appreciation of the forces of 
western civilization, particularly the value 
of a trained army. He is an indefatigable 
worker and is said to be in danger of 
breaking down under the strain and labor 
of his position. 


The President of the Chinese Republic 
[Yuan Shi K’ai) hereby offers the following 
rewards for the capture and handing over —alive 
or dead of the following persons :- 

HUANC HSING - One hundred thousand dollars. 
CHENG CHI MEI - Fifty thousand dollars. 
HUANG FU - - Twenty thousand dollars. 

LI SHU CHENG- Twenty thousand dollars. 


Dated this 31st day of the seventh moon of 
the second year of the Republic of China. 


(Signed) and sealed by the Civil Protector 
of Shanghai. 


TSENG JU CHENG (Admiral ) 


“DEAD OR ALIVE” 
Nothing could more vividly suggest what manner of government prevails in China than this advertise- 


ment, clipt from a Shanghai newspaper. Huang Hsing, for whom the la 


rgest uunty is offered, was com- 


mander-in-chief of the armies of the ill-fated southern republic. He is a refugee in Japan. 
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Group Insurance and Medical 
Examinations ae 


An argument is made against the new 
system of “group life insurance” solely on 
the ground that the companies transacting 
that class of business are deprived of the 
advantages accruing from a physical ex- 
amination of the individual risks composing 
the group accepted for coverage. Our read- 
ers doubtless know that in group insurance 
the insuring company, under one policy con- 
tract, covers a number of persons—usually 
those constituting the working forces of 
factories and similar institutions. 

Opinion on the virtues of physical selec- 
tion has long been divided among life un- 
derwriters, altho it is generally admitted 
that the advantages, if any, of such dis- 
crimination are lost about five years later. 
There is little or no force in the objections 
thus grounded to group insurance when ap- 
plied to persons whose livelihood depends 
upon their physical ability to perform the 
duties incident to their occupations. The 
life insurance company proposes to accept 
only healthy persons, just as the fire in- 
surance company undertakes to issue a pol- 
icy on a building that is not on fire. A man 
who six days in the week, year in and year 
out, is performing manual labor, may be 
virtually regarded as in sound physical con- 
dition. It is not urged that the health of all 
the men composing a group of a thousand 
men is uniform, nor for the practicable pur- 
poses of insurance is that essential, for the 
average result is all that is sought. It is all 
that is attained among those who were sub- 
jected to physical examination before be- 
coming insured. 

We incline to the opinion that the advan- 
tages of physical examinations are greatly 
overestimated, and experience, coupled with 
observation, seems to warrant the assertion 
that many applicants are rejected who are 
safely insurable. It is highly probable that 
after selecting from among thousands the 
finest specimen of manhood the number ex- 
amined would yield, if it then were possible 
to survey that man critically in all his parts 
—organs, blood, fibers and bones—such de- 
fects would be exposed as would cause a 
medical director to hesitate at commending 
him as a first class risk. Life insurance 
is against the ravages of time on the nor- 
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mal human body. It was not invented for 
gods. 

There are some very practical men in the 
life insurance business, perhaps a larger 
number of them than we imagine, who be- 
lieve that physical examination of risks by 
medical men is not essential in securing a 
good average of quality. Given agents of 
experience in life, men of character, trained 
as representatives of life insurance com- 
panies, eager to serve the public and to pro- 
tect their principals, it is probable that as 
fine a quality of risks will be gathered by 
them as is now secured by the sifting pro- 
cesses followed by the companies’ medical 
departments. This view of the matter is 
admittedly heterodox, to be sure, but it has 
a lot of common sense behind it. That which 
an honest, sensible agent sees and knows of 
the applicant, joined with the information 
about himself and his immediate ancestors 
contained in the replies to questions made 
by the latter, constitute knowledge sufficient 
on which to base a judgment of the risk. 

Returning to the subject of group insur- 
ance and the criticisms of it for its failure 
respecting physical examinations: President 
Day, of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, a company which is actively prose- 
cuting that branch of business, stated re- 
cently that the mortality on that class of 
insured risks is much lower than that on 
regularly medical examined risks and that 
it is a mistake by the critics to assert that 
the plan is in any way detrimental to other 
members of the company. “The group plan,” 
continues Mr. Day, “utilizes the selection 
exercized by the employer in engaging and 
continuing employes in service, as a substi- 
tute for selection by medical examination. 

. . Employers hire only the physically fit. 
The employes must maintain this fitness to 
hold their jobs, whereas it is well known 
that the value of medical examinations 
wears off in a few years. It is therefore 
self-evident. that the mortality is lower and 
the element of risk is less in this group than 
it is among the great body of medically 
selected people.” 

Mr. Day also calls attention to the inter- 
esting fact that there are in England today 
reputable life insurance companies accept- 
ing individual risks without medical exam- 
ination. And it is known to life insurance 
students in Britain and America that their 
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average mortality experience compares fav- 
orably with that of companies which require 
all risks to conform to a physical standard ‘ 
as determined by previous examination. 


Stupidly Misleading 


Imagine a man with but a superficial 
knowledge of the topography, streets, ob- 
jects of interest or curiosity of the city of 
New York offering his services as guide to 
sight-seeing strangers. How much informa- 
tion of the city would they secure from such 
a servant, how many interesting places 
would they see and how much of their time- 
would they squander? 

Indubitably it is a difficult task for a 
daily newspaper, the hurried product of a 
few hours, the materials composing which 
are gathered in that brief period from the 
four corners of the earth, to avoid the com- 
mission of many mistakes, but that fact 
does not excuse some of the misinformation 
which becomes current on its authority. 
There are some errors so obvious to 
thoughtful folk, among whom the popu- 
lace with or without good reason class all 
journalists, as to make their publication a 
grave offense. The institution of insurance 
is a severe sufferer in this way at the hands 
of newspaper publishers. Here is a case in 
point. 

Some Iowa newspapers recently printed 
a dispatch from Des Moines announcing the 
publication of the annual report of the 
State Insurance Department, summarizing 
the statistical information contained there- 
in and drawing conclusions therefrom. The 
people of Iowa and adjoining states were 
informed that “Iowa policyholders contrib- 
uted to the treasuries of the life insurance 
companies during the year 1912 the sum 
of $10,206,528.21, and they got back on 
losses paid the sum of $2,948,833.84.” And 
now comes the wonderful conclusion drawn 
from the facts, a conclusion which, if true, 
should cause a revolt against all life insur- 
ance companies. “In other words,” runs this 
public guide, “out of every $100 paid for 
life insurance there came back less than $30, 
the rest went for handling the business.” 
(The italics are ours.) 

If we were to believe that statement we 
would be compelled to admit that it cost the 
policyholders in Iowa last year $7,257,694 
to secure $2,948,834 of death insurance. 
That would be expensive indeed, and life 
insurance instead of being a great benefi- 
cence would be nothing less than a fraud. 

The figures given are perhaps correct, 
but they constitute only a small portion of 
the entire record. Where are the figures 
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representing the sums paid by the com- 
panies on matured endowments, on policies 
surrendered for their cash values, for cash 
dividends to policyholders and, most im- 
portant of -all, the millions set aside for 
legal reserves? We can’t quote these fig- 
ures, for we haven’t seen the report in 
question, but depend upon it, they absorb 
a very large portion of the $10,206,528, rep- 
resenting premium income. If we were to 
make a guess as to the amount which “went 
for handling the business,” we should put 
it at between 15 and 20 per cent of the 
premiums. As Josh - Billings used to say, 
“It’s better not to know so many things, 
than to know so many things that ain’t so.” 


Notes 


The German Society Insurance Bank of 
Diisseldorf, the organization and plans of 
which coincide practically with the savings 
bank scheme operating in Massachusetts, 
after six years’ trial has failed and its bus- 
iness has been reinsured in the Arminia of 
Munich. The German Society undertook to 
furnish workingmen with “over-the-coun- 
ter” industrial insurance at rates 20 per 
cent to 30 per cent under those of the reg- 
ular companies. 


An examination of the United States 
branch of the London Guarantee and Acci- 
dent Company, Limited, recently completed 
by the New York Insurance Department ex- 
hibits total assets of $3,828,758; total lia- 
bilities (except deposit capital of $250,000), 
$3,000,306; surplus as regards policyhold- 
ers, $828,452. The company carries the fol- 
lowing reserves: for unearned premiums, 
$1,407,538; for unpaid liability losses, $1,- 
088,093; sundry claims and expenses of set- 
tlement, $114,625. The total net premiums 
written by the company in 1912 amounted 
to $3,785,712. 


Important changes have recently occurred 
in the home office management of the Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company. Charles E.— 
Chase, president since the death of his 
father, five years ago, has retired from that 
position and becomes chairman of the board 
of directors. R. M. Bissell, vice-president, 
succeeds to the presidency and James O. 
Wyper and Whitney Palache, both of San 
Francisco, become vice-presidents. The new 
president is a son of the late George F. 
Bissell, of Chicago, who for a generation 
or more was Western manager of the Hart- 
ford. R. M. Bissell is a trained fire under- 
writer and a strong man. His growing in- 
fluence in the company’s affairs has been 
anticipated. 











